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Instituted for tlie independent and disinterested advocacy and 
promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 


The Impending Bankruptcy of the Boil of India. 

PAPER BY R. H. ELLIOT, Esq., 

READ AT A MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, APRIL 28, 1879, 
His Grace the Duke op MANCHESTER, K.P., 
in the Ohaie. 

A large and influential meeting of the members and friends of the 
East India Association was held at the Pall Mall Restaurant, Regent 
Street, Waterloo Place, London, on Wednesday afternoon, April 23, 
1879 ; the subject for consideration being “The Impending Bankruptcy 
of the Soil of India,” introduced in an address by Robert EL Elliot, Esq., 
a practical Indian agriculturist, and a well-known writer on Indian 
subjects (“The Experiences of a Planter,” “Written on their Fore- 
heads,” &c.). 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester, K.P., occupied the chair, and 
amongst those present were the following: Lord Colchester, Hon. E. 
Drummond, Hon. Mrs. Elliot, Hon. Miss Plunkett, Right Hon. A. S. 
Ayrton, Sir George H. S. Douglas, Bart., M.P., Sir William Miller, 
Bart., and Lady Miller, Sir Charles Stirling, Bart., of Glorat, and Lady 
Stirling, Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P., Sir George Campbell, 
KC.S.I., M.P., Mr. Charles C. Clifford, M.P., Captain G. E. Price, R.N., 
M.P., Sir Henry Ricketts, K.C.S.I., General Sir Arthur Cotton, 
K.C.S.I., General Orfeur Cavenagh, Lieut.- General and Mrs. Roche, 
Major-General Brewster, Major-General and Mrs. Fyers, Major-General 
Jenkins, Major-General T. W. Mercer, Colonel J. Cockburn Hood, 
Colonel G. M. Payne, Colonel C. A. Purvis, Colonel A. B. Rath borne, 
Lieut.-Colonel ft P. T. French, Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Wood, Captain 
J. C. R. Colomb, R.M.A., Captain and Mrs. Palmer, Captain W. W. 
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Ross, Dr. Birdwood, C.S.I., Dr. Nash, Dr. George Paton, Dr. J. L. 
Thudichum, Rajah Rampal Singh, Rev. if. S. Turner, B.A., Mr. A. 
Arathoon, Ml\ 0. W. Arafchoon, Mr. Aziz Ahmed, Mr. Ahsanuddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Thomas Allan, Mr. Harcourt S. Anson, Mr. W. R. Ar- 
buthnot, Mr. S. Baildon, Mr. George Bain, Mr. Robert Bain, Mr. John 
Balfour, Mr. P. P. Bbandara, Mrs. Matthew Bloxam/ Mr. H. B. Bos- 
well, Mr. William Bowden, Mr. Thomas Briggs, Mr. Algernon Brown, 
Mr. G. F, Brown, Mr. S. B. Browning, Mr. Peer Bukhsh, Mr. Dadabhoy 
Byramjee, Mr. E. Candy, B.O.I., Mr, H. J. Carrekeratne, Mr. J. R. 
Corbett, Mrs. John Curtis, Mr. D. D. Davar, Mr. K» M. Dutt, Mr. 
TJssendra Krishna Dutt, Mr. J. T. Edgcome, Mr. Thomas R. B. Elliot, 
Mr. Claude Erskine, Mr. E. Espinasse, Mr. George Eoggo,. Mrs. Pord, 
Mr. John Fortune, Mr. F. W. Fox, Mr. W. M. Frasey, Mr. M. Gasper, 
Mr. W. C. Ghose, Mr. P. Pirie Gordon, Mr. Grant, Mrs. Colqukoun 
Grant, Mr. Abdul Halum, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, Mr. Robert Har- 
rison, Mr. H. M. Hyndman, Mr. J. B. N. James, Mr. Abul Hossan 
Khan, Mr. M. J. Khan, Mrs. Langdale, Mr. Lantour, Mr. C. A. Law- 
son, Mr. Hartford Lewis, Mr. T. F. Lordan, Mr. R. B, K. Macleod, 
Miss F. O. Mahoney, Mr. William Maitland, Miss Manning, Mr. and 
Mtu Meiklam, Miss Meiklam, Mr. W. H. Mercer, Mr. J. C. M inchin, 
Mr. R. N. Mitra, Mr. F. D. Mocatta, Mr. H. S. Morison, Mr, Tonman 
Mosley, Mr. K. Gogendru Marayan, Mr. J. A. Parker, Mr. James 
Peirson, Mr. R. D. Phorkan, Mr. Charles Pringle, Mr. Edward Pringle, 
Mr. Edward A. Purvis, Mr, Lutfor Rahman, Mr. Syed Abdur Rahman, 
Mr, A. Rogers, Mr. N. Roy, Mr. P. L. Roy, Mr. William Sower by, 
Mr. Kovor Shivenath Singh, Mr. Rullen Smith, Mr. St. John Stephen, 
Mrs,. Strode, Mr. P. M. Tait, Mr. E. B. Thomas, Mr. William Trant, 
Mr. Syed Sherif Uuddin, Mr. H. N, Yakeel, Mr. M. J. Wallhouse, Mr. 
W. Wavell, Mrs. Forster Webster, Mr. 0. E. White, Mr. Francis Wyllie, 
Mr. Frederick Young, &c., &c. 

His Grace the CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, formally 
introduced Mr, Elliot to the meeting, as one well qualified to treat of 
the topic they were met to consider. 

Mr, ROBERT H. ELLIOT then proceeded to read the following 
paper: — 

Before beginning my lecture this afternoon I trust you will allow me 
to make some remarks on the great difficulty connected with any lecture 
on Indian Agriculture, and show how it is that we have to encounter ob- 
stacles which do not, or only in a very small degree, exist when treating 
of agriculture in England. For here the farms are of a fixed size, or, 
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if they do alter, it is in tjj.e direction, not of smaller, but of larger 
holdings ; the climate is suitable for natural pasturage and green crops, 
and the farms are large enough to admit of a proper proportion of land 
being devoted to raising stock both for profit and the supply of manure. 
The farmer is ^ man with capital, which enables him to buy manure 
from many countries, and he is often aided in his business by the capital 
and energy of his landlord. In short, conditions for the successful 
cultivation of the soil, if not so widely diffused as they ought to be, still 
very largely exist, and all that we have to do is to encourage agri- 
culture by exhibitions, rewards for improved implements, and experi- 
ments conducted with the aid of agricultural chemistry. Now let us 
turn to India, and we shall see at a glance how very different the con- 
ditions are. The climate, from long periods of drought and heat, is 
unfavourable for natural pasture, and the holdings are so miserably 
small that land could not be spared for growing green crops even if 
there was no difficulty in doing so. Then, from the Hindu law of 
inheritance, these holdings are liable to indefinite subdivision. In con- 
sequence of the rapid absorption of the pasture lands, less and less stock 
can be kept in proportion to the area under plough ; so that the means 
of ploughing and manuring the soil are steadily diminishing. The tax 
on salt is so high that this valuable agricultural agent cannot be used. 
With the exception of the permanently settled districts, the land tenures 
are such as to discourage the investment of capital in landed improve- 
ments. The usury laws are such as to make the poverty-stricken farmer 
daily more depressed in mind and body, and he is indeed often reduced 
to the condition of a mere bond-slave. If there should by some rare 
chance be occasional years of prosperity, the fruits are sure to be swept 
away by famine. We have thus, you see, a totally different state of 
things to deal with in India. The subject, then, must be treated in a 
totally different way. To speak to you of the best way of teaching 
agriculture, of the rotation of crops, of the best way of improving breeds 
of cattle and sheep, of the introduction of fresh varieties of cereals, of 
the manure that should be used, of the depth to which ploughing should 
go, and, in short, to traverse ground that would naturally be scanned 
in the course of a lecture on English agriculture, would be a sheer waste 
of time. It is useless to talk of manures when there are no means of 
buying or making them, to talk of improved seeds when from the 
poverty of the soil they decline in a single generation, of improved 
breeds when there are no means of feeding them, — useless to talk of 
growing green crops for stock whexi no land can be spared for the pur- 
pose ; to talk of deeper ploughing when, as we shall see, the means of 
ploughing are steadily lessening ; and, finally, it is quite useless to talk 
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of the results that would arise from a greater outlay where the farmers 
have no capital, and the tenures are such that none i3 ever likely to be 
attracted to landed improvements. The problem before us, then, .is, not 
“How can we introduce an improved method and system of agri- 
“ culture V 9 but “What can we do to provide conditions which do not 
“at present exist, but without which improvement in agriculture is 
“simply impossible?” Having thus endeavoured to show what the 
nature of the problem before us is, I will now* tell you what I am going 
to attempt this afternoon. In the first place, I am — 

I. Going to review rapidly the existing information, in order to 
show you how matters stand as regards the’ agricultural 
condition and prospects of India. 

II. In the secoM place, I hope to be able to show what must be 
done in order to provide the Indian farmer with better 
means of doing justice to the soil. 

By far the most important contribution on the condition of Indian 
agriculture is Mr. Bobertson’s painfully interesting and instructive 
Beport on Coimbatore, a district which lies south and east of the 
Neilgherry hills, and has an area of 7,43 2 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 1,763,274, or 237‘3 per square mile.* Towards the close of 1875 
he was ordered to inquire into the agricultural condition of the district, 
and spent three months in it at the beginning of 1876 — examining most 
minutely into everything connected with the circumstances of the people, 
and conversing with the farmers whenever he had an opportuni ty of doing 
so. The result is before us in the shape of a Beport of forty-three Blue-book 
pages, which were printed last April by order of the House of Commons. 
To show the nature of Mr. Bobertson’s qualifications, it is only necessary 
to say that he is an English agriculturist, who is now head of the 
Agricultural College of Madras, and that he has had upwards of ten 
years’ experience of agriculture in India. 

The first point that naturally attracted his attention is the enormous 
increase of cultivated area which has taken place in recent years. 
Between 1857 and 1875, no less than 706,750 acres of scrub and 
coarse grass had been broken up and added to the lands under plough ; 
and this absorption of grazing land is still proceeding, and will probably 
go on till the whole area of pasture land is absorbed. Erom a Bevenue 
officer’s point of view, this would be most desirable, for the revenue 
increases as the lands are taken up; but, as Mr. Bobertson points 
out in italics, we must remember that “ the absorption under tillage 
“ of the whole of the grazing land will destroy the resowrces upon 

* Vide Appendix A. 
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“ which the farmer has hitherto depended so greatly and "he very 
naturally observes that, Aking into consideration the agricultural 
system, this reckless breaking up of the grazing and scrub lands is 
“ a cause for serious alarm f for in consequence of this, within the last 
forty years, while the tilled area has doubled, the stock to each acre 
has halved. But (p. 31 of Report) he further points out that, “not 
c< only has the manuring force, as represented by cattle manure, 
“ diminished by one-half, but even of that not more than 50 per cent. 
t( is now available as manure, from the great increase of the use of cattle- 
“ dung for fuel, since the clearing of the jungle.” The insult is that 
75 per cent, of the total lands in the district cannot now be manured 
at all, and even the remaining 25 per cent., except that manured by 
river silt, cannot be said to be manured in a satisfactory way. Under 
these circumstances, the destruction of the fertility of the soil is what 
might be expected, and we need not be surprised to find Mi*. Robertson 
stating, in another part of his Report, that “ a very large proportion of 
“ the arable soils of the Presidency have already sunk so low as to 
“ render the soil not worth cultivation.” He saw in Coimbatore vast 
tracts which the farmers declared, and he could quite believe, did not 
give more than five bushels of grain per acre in the year. These Jive 
bushels would command twelve shillings in the local market, out of 
which the ryot has to deduct his rent and expenses. Even in prosper- 
ous times the cultivators are obliged to limit themselves to two meals 
of coarse grain a day. The third meal that they would like to eat has to 
be put aside to pay Government rent. Mr. Robertson was struck by 
the fact that many farmers raised cotton, though it did not pay as well 
as grain. He spoke to them as to this. Their answer was, that if they 
grew nothing but grain, they would have nothing to pay Government 
rent, as they and their families could and would consume the whole pro- 
duce of the land ; but as they could not eat cotton, it was therefore avail- 
able with which to raise money for paying their rent. Mr. Robertson 
then goes into elaborate details which prove beyond doubt that this sad 
tale must be only too true. The expedient of these poor creatures 
may seem to us childish, but it has the advantage of removing the 
almost irresistible temptation to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

When we turn from the people to their stock, we naturally find 
things in keeping with the rest of the situation. The farmers spoke 
with pride of the fine breeds of cattle and horses they possessed twenty 
or thirty years ago, hut these have deteriorated because of the breaking 
up of the grazing land, and from the soil under grass being now so 
unproductive from insufficient rain-fall. In the Kongiem Talook Mr. 
Robertson expected to see much of a valuable breed of cattle be had 
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often heard of, hut was disappointed to find that during the last ten or 
twelve years this breed had been gradually disappearing. The under- 
sized bullock of Southern India (about the weight, he tells us, of a 
Cotswold sheep) is gradually displacing the Kongiem breed. Mr. 
Fvobertson’s report on Coimbatore — and we fear that the same must apply 
to vast tracts of the Presidency — amounts to this : starved is the soil, 
starved is the tiller of the soil, starved are his cattle \ and it is abun- 
dantly plain that the causes which produced this general state' of 
starvation are not only in steady operation, but becoming more and 
more intensified. Nor is this by any means all ; for the same causes 
have also made the climate hotter and drier, because immense areas of 
land once covered with jungle scrub and coarse grass, but now brought 
under plough, are bare during two-thirds of the year. The people were 
unanimous in stating that the rain-fall has been gradually diminishing, 
and, in some instances, connected this with the denudation of the 
country. As some measure of the rate at which this is proceeding, 
Mr. Robertson gives an instance of a town of under 7,000 inhabitants 
which uses annually the produce of 100 acres of well-grown scrub jungle ; 
and this fact is well worth noting because it has often been asserted that 
this steady denudation of the country has been arrested. Towards the 
conclusion of his able and exhaustive Report, Mr. Robertson remarks 
on the crowning evil of all — the usury laws. The needs of the unhappy 
farmer compel him to borrow, and when he has done so his freedom is 
gone. He may be sold up to the uttermost farthing, bub he can 
never become bankrupt and obtain an acquittance. He is subject to 
indefinite imprisonment for any balance still standing against him, and 
may be arrested and re-arrested, stripped and re-stripped, as soon as be 
can gather a few rupees together. I have no wish to underrate the 
blessings of existence under British rule, but it is of great importance 
that we should see exactly what these blessings consist of, and those who 
are desirous of more fully informing themselves on that point cannot do 
better than carefully read up Mr. Robertson's Report — a report from 
which I must now reluctantly turn. 

Let us next move a little further north, and see how agricultural 
affairs stand in Mysore. This province, which (with the exception of 
the north-western portion of it which is bounded by Bombay) is 
surrounded by Madras territory, had before the last famine a popula- 
tion of about 5,000,000, and is in size about one- eighth less than the 
area of Ireland. At Bangalore there is an experimental farm, of 
which Mr. F. E. Harman is Superintendent. In 1877 he published, 
on the agricultural condition of the province, a pamphlet which, 
as regards its most important matter, is a repetition of Mr. Robertson's 
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Report. There is an immense decline in the fertility of the soil, 
arising from the decrease o# the means of ploughing and manuring the 
soil, owing to the breaking up of pasture and the clearing of woods, 
and, in Mr. Harman’s opinion, this decline has taken place even, in 
the case of lands under irrigation.* A more astonishing and reckless 
waste of the resources of a country than has taken place in My- 
sore it would be impossible to conceive. Any one may apply for 
a bit of the grazing lands, plough it up, exhaust it, and hand it 
back to the State as bare as the highway, and then take up another 
piece to be destroyed in a similar way ; and this process is going 
on at such a rate that Mr. Harman calculates that the pasture lands of 
Mysore will be destroyed in about eighteen yeax*s. But even if the 
newly taken up land was retained in permanent cultivation, the evil 
would still be great, as the area under plough can only be added to 
at the expense of the grazing. The total conclusion given by 
Mr. Harman is, that the people are not living on the interest, but 
rapidly running out the capital of the soil. And the opening up of 
the country with roads and railways hastens the work of destruction. 
His remarks on this head are worth quoting, and will do much to 
modify the exultation of those who dwell with complacency on the 
large exports of agricultural produce. “If,” says Mr. Harman (p. 39), 
u any appreciable amount of manurial matter were brought back, or 
“ the wealth obtained as the equivalent of the exported grain devoted 
“ to the maintenance or improvement of the fertility of the land, this 
“ would be a matter for national congratulation. But it is not so. 
“ Does a single load of manure return along the roads to enrich the 
u land from whence the produce is derived ? Is a single farthing, the 
“ result of the surplus sale from a favourable season, devoted to prolong 
“ the causes from which it springs by the classes concerned in the 
t( barter 1 ? or does it percolate through these into the great mass of the 
t( cultivating classes, raise them in position, and enable them to work 
u the land in a more rational manner ? If these questions can be 
n answered in the affirmative, the influence of the facilities for export 
“ on a stationary agriculture need not be cause for apprehension. But 
te the facts I have brought forward when discussing the various 
“ tables give answers unanimously negative.” A better illustration of 
the utter rottenness of the agricultural situation it would be impossible 
to give. The very railways which ought to be an advantage are simply 
helping to complete the bankruptcy of the soil of India. 

As regards other parts of India our information is not so complete 
as it is in the south, but there is enough evidence to show that the 

* Vide Appendix B. 
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agricultural evils of Mysore and Coimbatore are widely diffused. In tbe 
Punjaub I find tbat between 1871-72 (and 1874-75 no less than 
2,000,000 of acres were added to tbe lands under plough, and I am 
informed, on good authority, tbat though in the thinly-peopled tracts no 
harm has as y et ensued, in other parts the natural deterioration has taken 
place. In the Central Provinces I find a Settlement officer alluding . 
to this subject as far back as 1865, and saying that, in consequence of 
the ploughing up of grazing land, the difficulty of pasturage is already 
pressing in some villages, and “must one day be severely felt j* and yet 
in these provinces, in 1875-76, there was an addition of nearly 531,000 
acres to the area under plough. Another officer notices the great 
decline in the yield of wheat in Nerbuddha, and tells us that the agri- 
cultural production can only be kept up by ploughing up fresh land 
“ a resource,” he adds, “ which is declining every day.” In Bombay 
the evils arising from the rapid contraction of the grazing area 
are frequently alluded to in the Beport of the Deccan Biots Com- 
mission, and they were brought to the notice of the House of Com- 
mons in the evidence taken before the East India Einance Committee. 
There is much to the same purpose in the AgricultuTal Gazette of 
India , , where I find it stated that in the North-west Provinces the 
cowkeepers are in the habit of feeding cows on horse-dung and other 
ordure, owing to the scarcity of fodder. Then by some writers in the 
Gazette it is stated that, from the want of manure, the feeding qualities 
of grain are deteriorating with the exhaustion of the soil. And fresh seed 
is of no permanent good. It is useless, says one writer, to import improved 
seed, for it will deteriorate in the second year — useless to try and improve 
stock until the means of feeding them are improved. It is useless, 
says Mr. Bobertson, to attempt the introduction of improved tobacco in 
the neighbourhood of Madras, as the soil is too exhausted to grow it. 
In short, with the exception of the limited areas of land which are 
manured by rich river water, everything in India that depends on the 
soil is declining, and the causes of this decline are daily operating in a 
more intensified form. It may seem superfluous to say anything more, 
but I cannot conclude this branch of my subject without a passing allu- 
sion to Mr. Schrottky’s interesting work on Indian Agriculture. His 
remarks are in strict accordance with what we might expect. Thus 
runs the table of contents of one of his chapters ; “ Evidence of the 
“gradually diminishing out-turn of the Indian soil — The Ayeen Ak- 
« bary, and its statistics of the average produce of India — Comparison 
“ with the present out-turn — Alarming declension in full accord with 
“ the laws of husbandry.” But turn where you will, and you will find 
the results the same. In addition to a great mass of miscellaneous 
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information and evidence from all parts of India, I have been 
through nine large volunAs of the Agricultural Gazette without 
being able to find a single dissentient voice, without being able 
to find evidences of anything but a most harmonious rottenness, which 
must one day destroy the backbone of Indian Finance. The fertility 
of the soil has already declined so much that in many instances rent is 
only paid by the daily starvation of the farmer. We are fast approaching 
a time when he will be able to pay no rent at all. And as regards this, it 
would be difficult to find a case where the deductive is so evenly met by 
the inductive. We know that, from the want of manure, the soil must 
have become exhausted, and, from an overwhelming mass of evidence, 
we know that this exhaustion has already taken place to a very 
alarming extent. 

It is now time to turn — I will not say to remedies, for nothing 
worthy of the name is possible within any date we can reasonably look 
forward to, but to measures of amelioration. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I trust I may be allowed to say that, though we, as a people, 
are distinctly responsible for much of the existing agricultural evils, 
the officers of Government are no more to blame than a lawyer would 
be for making mistakes if, without any previous training or knowledge, 
lie was suddenly put in command of an army in the field. For the 
officials of India were called upon to manage the lands of a continent 
without having had any agricultural training or experience whatever. 
They were neither landed proprietors, farmers, nor land agents ; they 
were not aided by any independent representation of the interests of the 
people ; they were not even aided by the press, the writers and corre- 
spondents of which knew as little of agriculture as the officers of Go- 
vernment. And in addition to the want of intelligent sources of in- 
formation, there was the fact that the time and thoughts of the officials 
were incessantly occupied by pressing administrative work. Under 
these circumstances, the deplorable result that has been arrived at is 
easily intelligible, and it will now require all the efforts of the Govern- 
ment and the people to modify the effects of the agricultural conditions 
which have literally drifted into existence. 

From what has hitherto been said, it is evident that the great evil 
of Indian agriculture lies in this, — namely, that in consequence of the 
gradual absorption of the grazing lands, the balance that ought to be 
maintained between the area for feeding stock and that for growing 
crops for the use of man has been seriously, disturbed, and if the 
existing conditions continue, must one day be utterly destroyed. The 
first thing to be done, obviously, is to stop all further encroachment on 
the grazing lands, unless in those cases where it can clearly be shown 
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that tlie amount of such lands is in excess of the requirements of the 
locality. Some might say here, “ Bat w§iat are the increase of the 
e( people to fall hack on ” The obvious answer is, that it is better for 
them to have a smaller quantity of land minutely tilled and well 
manured than a larger quantity undergoing a steady course of deteriora- 
tion. The Bevenue officer might urge, “What ! is the land revenue, then, 
{i to come to a standstill 1 ” The obvious answer here is, that though it 
might do so, the State would arrest the growth of evils which must 
eventually bring down the land so low that no revenue at all could be 
paid. In fact, as we have seen, such a reduction of the soil has already 
occurred in Coimbatore, where, as Mr. Bobertson has pointed out, 
much of the land is so reduced that if the cultivator did full justice to 
his stomach, he could pay no rent whatever. And this is probably so 
over large tracts of India. Mr. C. H. Elliot, a Settlement officer in the 
North-western Provinces, says: “I do not hesitate to say that half 
u our agricultural population never know from year’s end to year’s end 
u what it is to have their hunger fully satisfied.” And he caine to this 
conclusion lC after much inquiry.” In the Deccan Biots Commission 
Beport it is stated that already in the Deccan “ there is a great deal of 
“ land which just repays cultivation,” and that “some of this land cannot 
“ afford to pay an economic rent at all.” As there is, then, no imagin- 
able objection that cannot be satisfactorily answered, it is evident that 
the Government must at once adopt the course I have pointed out if it 
wishes to arrest the growth of evils which, if allowed to run their 
course, must end in ruin to the people and the State. 

The next thing to be done is to make the air more moist, lower the 
temperature, increase the rain and dew fall, and conserve to the 
utmost the, rain that falls. At the present moment it may seem super- 
fluous to say that India is being steadily converted into a desert by 
precisely the same causes by which other Oriental tracts have been made 
sterile and uninhabitable. The denudation of the country by cutting 
down woods and scrub, and ploughing up pasture, brings the air in 
contact with large, bare, heated surfaces. Cool surfaces are condensers ; 
hot the reverse. The agricultural importance of these simple facts was 
pointed out years ago by Sir William Denison, who, when Governor of 
Madras, in 1664, alludes to it in an interesting letter to Sir Boderick 
Murchison. Permit me to quote a part of it. “ I have been discussing,” 
writes Sir William, “ a question relative to the action of forests upon the 
“ rain-fall, with reference to the very dry character of a great part of our 
u plain country, and have arrived at the conclusion that the Government 
u ought to take energetic action to remedy a state of things which has a most 
“ injurious effect upon our agriculture . I think I must have mentioned to 
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“ you the curious fact that^he south-west monsoon — that is, the rainy 
“ part of it — stops at a specifc line in the middle of a plain, which line is 
“ marked by the existence of jungle on the rainy side, while the dry 
u side is bare of trees. I at first attributed the presence of the trees to 
u the rain, but I am now disposed to look upon the jungle as the cause of 
“ the rain, not the effect of it; for I have been told that, just in propor- 
“ tion as the belt of jungle is cub away, so does the line of rain retreat. 
“ When one comes to consider this, the reason is plain enough; the 
“ cleared ground is exposed to the action of a vertical sun at the solstice, 
lt and a heated stream of air ascends from it, converting the rain into 
“ vapour, which is carried off by the prevailing winds, and falls into the 
“ Bay of Bengal. The desolation of a great part of the East — Palestine, 
lt Edom, Assyria, &c. — may, I think, be traced to the causes which are 
“ now in operation in India, and which I wish to neutralize.” 

But these facts are too well established to be any longer a matter of 
doubt ; and Mr. Edward Pringle, in his u Forests v . Famine,” shows how 
we may even calculate the increase of rain-fall which woods cause, or at 
least arrive at an approximation to the increase quite near enough for all 
practical purposes. The air, as we have seen, holds more moisture in 
suspension at a high than at a low temperature. Now, supposing, for 
instance, that by studding Mysore with woods and trees, you reduced 
the temperature from 80 to 75, you would cause in the six months 
during which rain falls an increase of precipitation equal to 18 
inches a year; and we must remember that even three inches of rain 
would often make the difference between famine and no famine, 
and would, for irrigation purposes alone, give enough water for 
500,000 acres, Mr. Pringle has also calculated that if each peasant 
proprietor in the Madras Presidency planted three trees per acre of his 
holding, you would thus create about 6,250,000 acres of wood. The 
peasantry, then, should be required to plant extensively, and be 
aided by the establishment of nurseries at Government expense. The 
landowners in parts of Spain — the provinces of Valencia and Marcia, 
for instance — require each tenant to plant annually a small number of 
trees on every acre, their produce being equally divided between land- 
lord and tenant. There is no reason why the greatest landed proprietor 
in the world should not order planting too. We need not at all be 
afraid of being thought arbitrary in a matter of such vital importance* 
Mr. Robertson, in his Report, says that he told the people of the advan- 
tages of planting trees. They assented, simply saying, “ If the Govern- 
“ment orders us to plant them, we will plant them.” Plantations, then, 
should be formed on every suitable site, and the boundaries of all 
holdings be planted with the many trees that are valuable from their 
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seeds, fruits, or pods. The railways, too, which have played such a 
part in denuding the country, might hegmade to aid in the work of 
re-wooding, by being compelled to form firewood plantations at intervals 
along the lines. It may be well to remark here that mere orders 
to arrest denudation cannot, and should not, be carried out, as they 
would have the effect of throwing back the entire population on using 
cattle-dung for fuel. Denudation must, then, proceed till wood is 
grown to such an extent that the annual consumption can he balanced 
by the annual growth. Every effort, too, should be made to reclothe 
with grass the lands that have been ploughed up, exhausted, and 
abandoned. Mr. Robertson describes many such tracts ; and -fodder is 
so scarce that no grass is ever allowed to seed, and so no natural 
reproduction is possible. Such tracts might again be clothed by 
growing grass seeds, scattering them, and, of course, keeping stock 
off the land till the grass should have established itself. One remark 
more on this important branch of my subject. Most of you have, no 
doubt, heard of sun spots and their connection with famines — a subject 
which Mr. Hunter, the well-known author of the C( Annals of Rural 
Bengal,*’ has taken up with his usual zeal and ability. His conclu- 
sions are that once about every ten years there will probably he great 
heat and drought. How, is it not evident that if the earth will, in 
all probability, be seriously parched and roasted once in a decade, the 
more we can shield the land from the fierce rays of the sun the better 
will it be for everything that man and beast depend on? 

The next thing to be done is to supply the farmer with the means 
of manuring the land. It is here that trees may he made to serve a 
most important agricultural function, for the great want of India is the 
dearth of vegetable matter in the soil, and the want of litter to put 
under cattle. There is no straw for the latter purpose, as it is all 
required for food for stock. The result is that what manure exists 
is largely wasted, and the most valuable portion of it — the liquid 
portion — entirely so. Leaves are largely used in India where they can 
he obtained, but, from the denudation of the country, this important 
resource has in all instances lessened, and in many entirely disappeared. 
It has often been complained that the Natives use manure for fuel; 
they will soon cease to do so if we supply them with the means of 
obtaining firewood. Need I add anything further to show that this 
important subject demands, as Sir William Denison has well said, “ the 
energetic action of the Government v ¥ 

On the subject of mineral manures much might he said, but I have 
only time for one important suggestion on this point. Indian salt is 
highly valuable as a manure, from ' the nitrate of potash, lime, and 
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earthy impurities it contains Its use for cattle is also well known, 
and dwelt upon at length in Mr. Robertson's valuable Report. This 
valuable resource ought long ago to have been placed within the reach 
of the agriculturist. ISTor need the Revenue suffer. The same difficulty 
has occurred in Prussia in consequence of the salt tax, but it was easily 
overcome there by the salt being prepared in such a way as to unfit it 
for domestic use, while its value was not impaired for all agricultural 
purposes. I need hardly add, that the attention of Government should 
at once be directed to this very important matter. 

In the next place, the land tenures must be altered if we wish to 
attract capital to landed improvements. About four- fifths of the land 
in India is held from Government by the occupier on a tenure which is 
liable to an indefinite revaluation at the close of each lease — a revalua- 
tion, be it remembered, not by any independent tribunal, but by the 
State. This power of revaluation has led to the most frightful abuses. 
If any one doubts that, he has only to read the Report of the Deccan 
Riots Cotnmission, which throws a flood of light on the whole effects of 
our administration on the peace and happiness of the people. The Blue- 
book in question contains a mass of evidence, and would require a whole 
lecture to do justice to its contents. I can, therefore, make but one or two 
extracts from the many passages which illustrate the evils of the power 
of revaluation being retained by the State. The rates of enhancement 
given are startling, and in one table of cases given range from 73 to no less 
than 225 percent. Mr. Carpenter, one of the Commission, tells us (p. 69), 
that “ in Poona and Sholapoor the enhancements ranged from 51 to 77 
<c per cent, per Taluka, and that in individual cases they were very 
“ large, ranging over 100 per cent., and impossible to foresee. These 
u enhancements, also, were imposed at one blow, with no progressive 
“ demand to soften the shock. It was found necessary to reduce them in 
“ 1874-75, and I have endeavoured to show in a separate note that they 
u are still generally higher than can be safely imposed. Lastly, the enhance- 
u ments were unevenly distributed.” In the next page we find another 
of the Commission giving calculations to show how the revision of the 
settlement in many cases was simply a receipt for at one blow turning 
a solvent into an insolvent farmer, “ liable to all the penalties and hard- 
i( ships which insolvency has been shown elsewhere [in the Report, he 
“ means] to involve by the law of India. He himself will be im- 
“ prisoned or made to work as a slave of the creditor.” Finally, we 
have Mr. Colvin, another member, who tells us that u the revision of 
“ survey (in other words, the enhancement of rents) must have pro- 
“ foundly shaken security, both by the heavy amount enhanced and 
“ by the utter uncertainty as to what the limits of the amount would 
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u be ; ” and lie also thought that it had acted as “ a new element of dis- 
“ turbance, the force of which should atueast be taken into account” 
when estimating the cause of the outbreak in the Bombay districts. 
But it would be an insult to even the humblest form of human 
reason to dwell longer on this part of my subject, We know what the 
results are liable to be from the conditions of the tenure ; that the evil 
results that can occur have occurred, we have seen ; and it is evident 
that as long as the possibility of their recurrence remains, land tenure 
reform must be urgently needed. It is plain, then, that the assess- 
ment should be made at a very moderate rate, and fixed at that rate 
in perpetuity. Great encouragement should also be given to those 
who dig wells and make irrigation works at their own expense. 
In such cases the assessment might be largely reduced, or even 
removed altogether, as wells in especial are the most reliable pre- 
ventive to famine, and the State in times of dearth would thus be amply 
recouped for the sacrifice proposed to be made. I may observe, in 
concluding this branch of my subject, that I am quite aware* that the 
State has, by offering loans to the people for improvements, and saying 
that it will not charge more rent on their account, offered what it no 
doubt considered a sufficient attraction to the investment of capital in 
landed improvement ; but it is evident that as long as a general and 
indefinite power of ^raising rents every thirty yeais remains in the 
hands of the State ; no adequate inducements to capitalists can ever exist. 
To attract capital freely to anything, certainty, or what is believed to 
be certainty, is needed, and in the Indian land tenures there is not even 
the semblance of certainty, or a possible belief in certainty. 

Another very important matter for consideration is the growth of 
scourging crops. The State here has neglected its duties to itself, the 
occupiers, and their boil's, by imposing no restriction on the growth of 
crops which run out the soil. But, it will be urged, such crops are often 
grown by the cultivator to enable him to pay his rent. Where this is 
so the rent must be reduced accordingly. At present we find that the 
cotton crop is entirely removed from the soil. The JEteport of the Jute 
Commission tells ns that in Bengal, though jute is a most scourging crop, 
no manure is used for it in some districts, while in others no manure is 
needed because the crop is grown on newly -reclaimed lands — in other 
words, lands newly taken up to be destroyed after the usual method that 
we see existing in other parts of India. The number of times that a 
holder should be allowed to grow a scourging crop should be laid down 
in his tenure. Hitherto we have relied on the self-interest of the 
cultivator for checking injury to the soil; how little that can be de- 
pended on we have learnt from a melancholy experience all over the 
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world of the recklessness ofi cultivators in running out the resources 
of the soil. • 

The last point I have to allude to is the abominable usury laws we have 
introduced into India. No one feels their oppressive action more acutely 
than those who have to undergo the daily pain of administering them. 
We have, indeed, given India peace in one sense, but we have at the 
same time spread discord throughout the entire community, and 
produced a daily unhappiness and worry which is probably at this 
moment unparalleled throughout the globe. We have merely delivered 
the people from one set of oppressors to hand them over to others who 
have ground them down to the condition often of mere bond slaves. 
That expression is not mine. Allusions to these unfortunate people 
as slaves and bond-slaves have been repeatedly made by the officers of 
Government, and if any one doubts their strict applicability, he has only 
to read the Beport of the Deccan Biots Commission, which, I may 
remind you, sat to inquire into an outbreak which, in the opinion of the 
officers employed in the inquiry, was caused, partly from our Govern- 
ment over-assessing lands, and partly by these usury laws. It is surely 
worth while, if for no other reason, to protect the interests of those who 
pay the main body of the revenue. Let me tell you how this is done in 
the Nizam’s dominions, and express a hope that our Government may 
adopt some such measure. I quote from an interesting letter written by 
a Native officer : — 

“ By our Nizam’s civil laws our ryots are protected, as far as possible, 
“ from money-lenders ; for in our courts a mere execution of the bond 
“ on which the claim rests does not make a contending or absent debtor 
“ liable for the amount sued for until the creditor should have proved 
“ to the satisfaction of the Court the consideration for which the bond 
“ is executed, -And if, on going over the accounts, it is found that a 
“ usurious rate of interest has been charged, the Court at once reduces 
u it to a reasonable rate. In the execution of a decree against the 
“ property of a ryot, his house, his agricultural implements, and a supply 
u of grain sufficient to keep him and his family for six months are 
<f exempted from attachment, and this wise measure saves the cultivator 
“ from beggary and ruin.” The writer then naively adds : “ In these 
“ days of reforms and innovations I earnestly hope and trust that this 
“ wise and beneficent rule will not be meddled with.” 

In short, in the Nizam’s dominions a ryot is to a certain extent 
regarded as a minor, and treated as such. When, however, the poor 
farmer comes to us to complain of the injustice he has suffered from his 
ignorance and helplessness, we gravely take up legal maxims and throw 
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them at Ms head — ignorcmtia juris 
time to be bringing my lecture to a 

I^bave now pointed out six measures wHch should be adopted: (1) =■ 

The prevention of the undue ploughing up of grazing land ; (2) the im- 
provement of the climate by planting trees; (3) the improvement of 
manurial resources by planting, and the removal of duty from salt for 
agricultural purposes ; (4) the introduction of improved landed tenures ; 

( 5 ) a measure for checking the growth of scourging crops ; and (6) a ; 

measure for the improvement of the usury laws. An enumeration of 
these proposed measures, I need hardly say, by no means exhausts this -l), 
truly vast subject ; but the discussion of the numerous other ways in f;i 

which agricultural progress might be aided would be of no practical 
value, and never can be, until the grand evils lying at the root of the 
agricultural difficulties of India are first of all remedied. 0- 

In conclusion, permit me to express a hope that the attention of 
members of Parliament may be directed to this important subject. It is 
the Indian subject of all others that can best be treated here, for 
whereas England is full of men who are familiar with the treatment of 
matters requiring agricultural knowledge, there is no such body of men 
in India. People at home are naturally afraid of Indian subjects, but a 
study of the list of papers given below* will do much to dispel the idea 
that Indian agricultural matters cannot be comprehended at West- 
minster quite as well as at Simla. In no way could members serve ' . 
their country and constituents better than by studying tMs question. 

The overwrought officials of India must be aided and encouraged by the 
action and the intelligent criticism of Parliament. This duty has been 
too long neglected. The consequence of such neglect was pointed out 

# Planter’s Gazette of India. India Office Library. 

Agricultural Gazelle of India . India Office Library. 

“ East India Finance Committee Reports.” House of Commons. 

^Report of East India Deccan Riots Commission.” (Presented to Parlia- 
ment by Her Majesty, 1878.) 

Robertson’s “ Report on the Agricultural Condition of Coimbatore.” 

(Printed by order of the House of Commons, 1878.) r 

Harman’s Pamphlet on “ The Agricultural Condition of Mysore,” Madras : , 'l 

Gantz Brothers, 1877. 

Schrottky’s “Principles of Rational Agriculture Applied to India.” Times 

of India Office, 187d % 

E. H. Pringle’s “Forests versus Famine.” Mangalore, 1878. 

Morant’s Letters on “Trees, Forests, and Rain-fall.” Bombay, 1877. 

Balfour’s “ Influence Exercised by Trees on Climate and Productiveness.” 
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to the House by Burke, mdjke than ninety years ago, in his celebrated 
speech on the Habob of Ailot’s debts, when he thus protested against 
the idea that the House should not interfere with Indian affairs ; 
“ But l$t us do what we please to pub India from our thoughts, 
“ w e can do nothing to separate it from our public interests and our 
t€ national reputation. Our attempts to banish this importunate duty 
“ will only make it return upon us again and again, and every time in a 
li shape more unpleasant than the former ; ” Hitherto it has merely 
come back to us in the shape of war, mutiny, or famine. Unless our 
landed policy is immediately looked to, India must soon come back to 
us again in the shape of an utter bankruptcy — a bankruptcy not merely 
of her finances, but of the very soil itself — a bankruptcy so complete that 
this great possession must either be abandoned, or become a heavy 
annual burden on the shoulders of the English taxpayer. 

My lecture has now come to an end. Throughout its entire course I 
have not once alluded to my own knowledge and practical experience, and 
I refrained from doing so because I thought it better to occupy the time 
by laying before you evidence from all parts of India, so that you might 
have the most varied and independent means of forming your own con- 
clusions on this important subject. It has, however, since occurred to 
me that I owe it to you, and perhaps to myself, to mention that I have 
had unusual opportunities for forming sound conclusions on Indian 
agricultural affairs. I am a cultivator by profession, and am now culti- 
vating my own land both in Scotland and India. If I live out next 
year, I shall then hav# been tilling Indian soil for a quarter of a 
century. For about ten years I was personally engaged in plantation 
work, and, from the numerous difficulties I still find in keeping up the 
fertility of my land, am practically able to judge of the overwhelming 
difficulties the poverty-stricken farmer of India has to contend with. 
These difficulties are not to be removed by the agricultural colleges we 
have set up, nor solved by experiments carried on under the super- 
vision of professors of agricultural chemistry. With all my knowledge 
and experience, if you were to put me in the place of an Indian farmer, 
I could, with the means at his disposal, do little, if at all, better than he 
does. The State, then, must improve the climate, and supply the farmer 
with the means of doing better than he now can. How this may be done 
I have, and for many years past, endeavoured to show. Hitherto I 
have not been able to attract any attention to the subject, and at this 
moment I should not hope to do so were it not for the fact that the loan 
of 2,OQO,000£. to India without interest virtually declares the insolvency 
of our vast dominion in the East. That bankruptcy was announced 
many years ago by this Association, which has vainly endeavoured to 
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urge economy in the management of Indiarfi affairs, and attention to the 
pressing wants of the Indian farmer, it has now the honour to 
announce with confidence the bankruptcy of the soil of India, unless 
immediate steps are taken to avert that crowning calamity. 

At the conclusion of the paper there was considerable applause, and 
the noble Chairman, in intimating that the topic was now open for 
general discussion, warned intending speakers that they must limit their 
remarks to ten minutes each. 

Mr. WILLIAM SO WERE Y said he had listened with very great 
pleasure and attention to the paper which had been read by Mr. 
Elliot on this very important subject of Agriculture in India, and the 
condition of the soil. He had had some five and twenty years’ ex- 
perience in India, and in different parts of it, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, and he could completely confirm every word that Mr. 
Elliot had said. For some ten years he had dwelt in the plains of 
Guzerat — a part of the country to which his friend Mr. Schrottky had 
particularly alluded in his book, which was referred to by Mr. Elliot — and 
in that country the steady progress of the degradation of the land by 
the growth of cotton was such that in a very short time the produce must 
he reduced to very small dimensions. Indeed, of late years, he knew of 
some parts where the land had been abandoned by the cultivators as 
exhausted and worthless. As regards the denudation of forests and the 
evil effects of their destruction, he could speak with considerable con- 
fidence. In the Upper Himalayas there is a large city called Almora, 
the chief town in the British district of Kumaon, and there the land has 
been entirely denuded of trees, and consequently there is little or no 
rain-fall, and when there is any shortness of the monsoon the whole 
country is in a state of famine. At a comparatively short distance from 
Almora is the district called Binsur, and that place being covered with 
vegetation, a downpour of rain is created and the water is retained. 
He noticed also, in travelling recently in Spain — in the central and 
southern parts especially — there were precisely the same conditions, 
and a denudation of the forests produced the natural consequence of a 
Bmall rain-fall. Mr. Elliot had alluded to the deterioration of the land 
from over-growth without manure; hut he had not said where the ryot 
was to obtain the necessary manure. If you have in a country like India 
a large population continually dependent on the cultivation of the land, 
you must degrade its fertility unless manure is employed ; and it should 
he remembered that 90 per cent, of the enormous population is engaged 
jn agriculture in India. A contribution to the solution of the problem 
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may be found in the fact th# there are mineral deposits of vast extent 
in India, but of which we as yet; know comparatively nothing. (Hear, 
hear.) He believed, for example, that the coal formations spread from 
the Himalayas, where he had seen them, down to the Nizam’s territory; 
and coal has also been traced in Scinde, in the neighbourhood of the 
Nerbudda, and in Guzerat. * And yet — would it be credited? — the 
Government of India know as little of the mineral resources of India as 
they do of the planet Mars or the still more distant Jupiter. (Hear, 
hear.) There has never, for instance, been an attempt to find out in 
Guzerat what is beneath the surface of the earth, and yet an out-crop of 
coal has been found in the Punch Mahals by Captain Foljambe. The 
fact is that the Government of India have never applied themselves to 
the search for the needed fuel for the people ; and if they were to do so, 
nothing is more certain than that they would find a great deal that 
would relieve the ryot from the necessity of burning wood and manure, 
and so starving his land. He had strongly \irged this on Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald when Governor of Bombay. Mr. Elliot had spoken of other 
than animal manures, and this was an eminently important point. As 
an old agriculturist, having been connected with the Royal Agricultural 
College in England, when he went to India he naturally took a great 
interest in the agricultural condition of the country, and he had been 
struck by the neglect of the use of other manures which were easy of 
access. For instance, in addition to the manures from cattle, there was 
lime. In his native county of Durham, which is naturally as bad a soil 
as any that could be readily found in the country, being a cold, stiff 
and unfertile clay, the extensive use of magnesian limestone produced 
remarkably satisfactory results. He had not the slightest doubt that 
if search were made in India, limestone would readily be found, and that 
its application to the soil would as greatly increase its fertility as it had 
the soil of the county of Durham. There was a continual talk of the 
efficiency of extended irrigation to relieve the condition of India. No 
doubt irrigation is a good thing — no one would deny it, — but a large 
system of irrigation means a corresponding increase in the numbers of 
the population engaged in agriculture. In a country where 90 per 
cent, are already thus engaged, is this desirable ? If you extend irriga- 
tion all over the country, you extend facilities for agriculture ; and is this 
desirable? His friend on the right (Sir Arthur Cotton) would no doubt 
reply affirmatively ; but if you get an immense increase of the agrarian 
population and do not provide them with fuel, what must follow? His 
own opinion was that the extent to which irrigation could wisely be 
carried on in India was considerably limited. What does the deficient 
rain-fall by the failure of the monsoon mean ? Every inch of rain is equal 
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to 100 tons an acre, and the average rain-fall \ eing from thirteen to thirty- 
five inches, it is manifest that no power on earth can supply so enormous 
a quantity over the vast area of India. There is, consequently, a limit 
to irrigation. Mr. Elliot had forcibly described the poverty of the 
country, and truly it is very poor. Mr. Bright has also recently de- 
picted it as poor beyond expression, and he could confirm this from wide 
experience. But this is due not entirely to the taking away from the 
land everything that the land produces, but to the taking away from the 
people the money, the capital, by which they could improve their land. 
(Hear, hear.) Only consider that 17,000,000/. is being expended out 
of the revenues of India upon the Army — upon unproductive labour ! 
* There are 60,000 Europeans in India who do nothing ; not that they 
do not like to do anything — far from that, because they are only 
too glad to be employed and to escape from idleness. It is this which 
is draining the land. (Hear, hear.) The action of the Government 
was in some cases as directly oppressive as any that could be devised. 
In Guzerat there was a local cess made upon the agriculturists, and this 
was applied to the improvement of the communications. It continued 
to be used for this object for a considerable time, but of late years this 
small one- anna cess has been seized by the Government and applied to 
the expenses of general public works. (Hear, hear.) The condition 
of India may be summed up in a very few words. Half its revenues 
are taken for the purpose of keeping up a costly armed force, and 
the other half in maintaining highly-paid establishments for collect- 
ing this revenue. Mr. Elliot refers to the black spots on the sun, 
which, Dr. Hunter says, cause periodic droughts and famines, but on 
careful inquiry the spots will be found much nearer home — namely, the 
black spots on the administration of its finances. (Hear, hear.) 

Bajah KAMPAL SINGH said that although his experience would 
not admit of his doing justice to the paper as a whole, his experience in 
one respect would perhaps support some of the views advanced by Mr. 
Elliot. Asa landed proprietor, he could speak with some knowledge of 
what had occurred in regard to the land which he had to deal with. 
Mr. Elliot had pointed out six measures that should be adopted. The 
first was the prevention of the undue ploughing up of grazing land, and 
this he entirely agreed with. When he entered upon the possession of 
his estate, people used to advise him not to reduce the acreage of grazing 
land. He, however, was of the contrary opinion, because lie thought 
such land was useful for grazing during the rainy season only, while 
cultivated land would provide cattle with straw fodder all the year 
round. He therefore made a proportionate division of the land. 
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Another point alluded to (was the improvement to be effected in the 
climate by planting trees, fjjChis also he thought quite true, and deserv- 
ing of every consideration. He had heard that round his fort there 
were at one time many groves of mango trees which his grandfather had 
cut down with a view to render the fort inaccessible to the King 
of Lucknow, and ever since there had been comparatively less rain. 
The people attributed this to the displeasure of God, for they have a 
superstitious regard for the mango tree. His (the speaker’s) uncle, too, 
had a large jungle, but owing to this same circumstance — the absence 
of trees — he could not get persons to take leases who could not afford bo 
sink wells. He had let it several times' to different persons, but they 
had been obliged to leave because there was not enough rain. These 
circumstances, which had come under his own observation, showed that 
the cutting down of trees had t the effect of keeping away the rain, as 
described by the lecturer. With regard to the third point, the improve- 
ment of mammal resources by planting, and the removal of duty on salt 
for agricultural purposes, his limited experience would not admit of saying 
much ; but with regard to another suggestion, that as to the introduc- 
tion of improved land tenures, he was quite in harmony with the 
lecturer, for he was convinced that it was a matter which was especially 
open to improvement; and there wa§ no doubt that if the conditions under 
which land was held were improved, the condition of the land itself 
would be greatly impi'oved, instead of as now — the tenure preventing 
the expenditure of money upon land, for fear the Government, on 
revising the assessments, should claim an increased rental. He knew 
that with regard to his own estate this same consideration had pre- 
vented him from making any important improvements, and what had 
been the case with him was the case with landed proprietors generally. 
Another point to which Mr. Elliot had very properly referred was the 
usury laws. The poverty of the people of India was so well known to 
most present that he (the speaker) need not dwell upon that. If it could 
be so arranged that the ryots should have enough capital to render them 
able to cultivate their land this year out of the product of last year, it 
would be well ; but most of them were unable to save, and could 
hardly manage to scrape together enough to pay their rent, so that they 
were obliged to borrow on the security of the produce whidh is in course 
of cultivation, and pay to the mortgager a heavy rate of interest. If 
that could be avoided, it would be a great help to the ryots throughout 
India, Beferring to what the previous speaker had seen as to the 
practice in the Nizam’s dominions, of helping the ryots in this matter, 
the Bajali expressed a wish that similar help may be given by the 
Government of India to the cultivators of the land. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. H. M. IIYHJDMAH said he rose no speak, not that he could 
give any information about India, of whfch he knew no more than 
could be obtained by reading and inquiry, but that he desired to express^ 
his thanks to Mr. Elliot for the very interesting paper which he had 
read, and which contained a large amount of solid information, conveyed, 
too, in a way which rendered it most agreeable to his hearers. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought he might avail himself of the present occasion to 
say, in regard to the East India Association generally, that it had done, 
and was doing, the greatest public service, by enabling all who chose to 
do so '"to get at facts regarding India which otherwise would be almost 
unknown to any one out of India. (Hear, hear.) As regards the subject 
of Mr. Elliot’s paper, therefore — the State of the Agriculture of India — 
he could offer no contributions to the discussion. But there was one 
point incidentally touched by Mr. Sower by, and previously dealt with 
by Mr. Elliot, upon which he would like to say a word ; and this was — 
how are the needed improvements to be brought forward and used by 
the ryots ? How are trees to be planted 1 How are new manures to 
be applied by people who have no means, no money, no capital ? (Hear, 
hear.) The point to which we are thus brought — the extreme poverty 
of India — is one that should exercise the mind of every man who feels 
that as a citizen of a great empire he hears some portion of the burden 
of responsibility upon his shoulders. The fact to be considered is the 
poverty of the people, and the .certainty that it will increase unless 
remedial measures are speedily brought into operation. Those remedies 
which can be applied on the spot Mr. Elliot had ably enumerated, but 
those which we can apply at home it is for us also to take in hand. 
The main question which we have to consider is the terrible drain upon 
tbe resources of India which is made by this country. (Hear, hear.) 
If you take away from India a sum which is equivalent to the whole rent of 
the land, and apply it only in this country, then you take away from India 
the means by which it can become richer. (Hear, hear.) Unquestion- 
ably, the planting of trees will improve the climate ; the stoppage of the 
absorption of grazing land might he of the highest advantage; and all 
the other measures recommended by Mr. Elliot are excellent in their 
way. But they are improvements which require time to operate. 
Trees, for example, take many years to mature ; and during that time 
India is growing rapidly poorer. There is an article in the new 
number of the Quarterly Eeview upon this very subject— viz., “ The Con- 
dition of the Soil of India.” It is evidently written by a man of ex- 
perience, and who knows the country well ; but, for himself, he had 
looked through it in vain for any real evidence of the improvement of 
the people of the country under the rule which has now obtained for 
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many years. The statement is that the country is much richer. If so, 
he would like to see the^act brought out by the gentlemen who 
administer India, At present the evidence was entirely the other way. 
Of course, he did not desire it to be supposed that he considered the 
officials in any way blame-worthy for this ; they were merely admin- 
istrators of a system which they did not create. But if, as he believed, 
the system itself was oppressing and pauperising the people, the sooner 
they had a change the better. That change must begin here at home, 
and not in India. (Hear, hear.) Before he sat down he desired to say 
a few words regarding Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji — a name well known to 
the members of the East India Association. When he (Mr. Hyndman) 
first mentioned his name in the articles which he contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century , his testimony was objected to. It was suggested 
that it would be well not to refer again to the evidence of a Native, 
because the evidence of an Indian on the affairs of his own country * 
would not be well received by the English public. (Hear, hear.) Why 
not ? He entirely failed to see. If there is one thing in the world of 
which Englishmen are more proud than another, it is that we have 
always been able to take advantage of the knowledge of Natives to 
enable us to govern them better. And if, under our rule, a man, by 
industry, intelligence, capacity, and continual self- sacrifice, is able to 
acquire such knowledge as some of the Natives of India have done, and 
he loyally places his information at our disposal, that should be a sub- 
ject of satisfaction to us, and the Native should not be discouraged or 
silenced. (Hear, hear.) We all agree that we intend to retain India. 
That once admitted, every honest statement becomes of value which 
does not traverse our premiss. We should set to work, one and all, to 
elevate and improve the country and the people whose government we 
have undertaken. Why, then, should it be disagreeable that a loyal and 
able Native is able to point out facts which he considers are damaging 
his country, and injuring the empire of which he is a subject? Mr. 
Hyndman concluded by saying that he had ventured to make these 
observations because he was strongly impressed with the belief that the 
first drawback to the revival of India existed here at home ; and he 
was desirous of adding his testimony to the value of the work done by 
the East India Association, by Mr. Elliot, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and 
many others, in bringing India constantly before the English public, 
and impressing upon Englishmen the necessity for remedying the serious 
condition of that portion of the British Empire. 

General ORFEUR GAYENAGH stated that, having no prac- 
tical knowledge of agriculture, on that score he could add nothing 
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to the information that had already been so I bly laid before the meeting. 
From his experience as a soldier and an administrator, it was, however, 
in his power to corroborate Mr. Elliot’s statement on one or two points. 
The first to which he would allude was as to the breaking up of grazing 
lands. Mr. Elliot’s experience did not extend to the Upper Provinces, 
but his (General Cavenagh’s) had been gained chiefly in that quarter. 
As far back as 1845, the cavalry regiment to which he belonged was 
stationed in Bohilkund,* the garden of India, and even then it was 
found to be a matter of the greatest difficulty to obtain forage for the 
horses. Subsequently, when Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General, the 
question of supplying the cavalry with grass became so serious, in a 
military point of view, that his opinion was requested on the subject. 
He then advised that, with the view of preventing any trespassing upon 
the lands held by the farmers, a preserve of grass land, such as existed 
at Saugor — called a Bhir — should be established in the neighbourhood of 
every station where cavalry were quartered. This seemed to be the only 
way of obtaining food for the horses without interfering with the 
cultivators. The next question to which he would refer was the 
necessity for improving the climate by planting trees. His experience 
in this respect entirely supported the views of Mr. Elliot. Some years 
ago he was Governor of the Straits, where the vegetation is most 
luxuriant, but even there the cutting down of the forests had affected 
the rain-fall to such an extent that one of his predecessors had caused a 
path to be made round the Penang Hill, which is upwards of 2,000 feet 
in height, and the cutting down of any trees upon that path was pro- 
hibited. He himself thought it necessary to adopt further measures 
with the same object. He ordered a nursery of young trees to be 
attached to every police station, from which trees should be taken to be 
planted along the adjacent i^oads, so that, instead of being mere clry, 
dusty tracks across the burning plains, they should afford the traveller 
coolness and shade. He could not say that the Natives appreciated his 
efforts in their behalf, for whenever a carter required a stick with which 
to drive his bullocks, he invariably broke down one of the young trees 
by the wayside ; still, the principle seemed a good one, and might 
generally be adopted with advantage. It was not only that the de- 
nudation of the country of trees actually diminished the rain-fall, but, 
from the want of shade, the ground became so hard and baked that when 
the rain fell, instead of penetrating into the soil and nourishing vegeta- 
tion, it simply ran off the surface and flowed away in torrents, increasing 
the volume of water in the rivers, and often doing more harm than good. 
Mr. Elliot touched upon the usury laws and the nature of the land 
tenures. He believed that every administrator would acknowledge that 
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it is essential to the well-be^ig of the people to give them a thorough 
intei*est in the land they hor*?. The more permanent the tenure the 
more it will be to the advantage of the people and of the Government. 
Although the latter may suffer some loss by not obtaining an increase of 
revenue as the land becomes more valuable, yet eventually it would 
gain by the general prosperity of the people. As the cultivator increased 
in wealth he would spend more money, and thus indirectly, by the in- 
crease in customs and excise, the Government would be recouped for any 
sacrifice it might make in the outset. As regards the usury laws, 
General Cavenagh expressed himself in favour of some amendment. 
English people, as a rule, considered that laws that would suit them 
should suit everyone else. This was a mistake. The Oriental, however 
keen and subtle in intellect, in some respects required to be treated 
as a child. Hence, in a country where not merely cent, per cent,, but 
even 1,200 per cent, was sometimes charged, it becomes essential 
for the Government to interpose between the money-lender and the 
cultivator. The latter, on the occasion of a festival or of any special 
event occurring in his family, would borrow money on any terms, 
regardless of the results, and when once he came into the usurer’s 
clutches he would never escape. Hence, in the interests of the people, 
it was incumbent on the* State to interfere. The want of protection 
from the rapacity of the money-lender led to the ruin of many of the 
landholders in the Upper Provinces. This result was prejudicial to us 
during the Mutiny, as many of those who would otherwise have been 
loyal subjects, and upon whose assistance we might have relied, either 
stood aloof or actually opposed us. 

General Sir ARTHUR COTTON, K.C.S.I., said he would just 
introduce what he had to say by one remark, and that was that the 
general result of all the information which has been given of late in the 
House of Commons, and in the reviews and magazines, regarding India, 
is absolutely to mislead, and appeared to his mind to totally falsify the 
real state of things in India, (Hear, hear.) Pacts perfectly true are 
stated, but they have been stated in such a way as to convey a 
thoroughly false idea of the situation. Suppose a foreigner coming to 
England to inquire into the condition of the country were taken forth- 
with to the East-end of London, and nowhere else. Pie would see the 
horrible poverty of the population— its crime, its misery, its drunken- 
ness; and having seen nothing of the wealth and luxury of the West- 
end, and nothing of the behaviour of the large masses of people in other 
portions of the metropolis, could be furnish a true report of the state of 
London as a whole ? Yet this is exactly what is being done by speakers 
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and writers on India. (Hear, hear.) Th/i evils which have been men- 
tioned are terrible evils, and they really (do exist and call for redress, 
and obligations were due to Mr. Elliot and others for bringing them 
tinder notice ; but to state them only, and give nothing else on the other 
side, was to convey an idea directly contrary to the real case. It was 
in this way that the people of England were completely misled as to the 
condition of India as a whole. The truth is, that there has been an 
enormous increase of wealth in India, an enormous increase of comfort 
and well-being, and no country ever prospered so rapidly as it has done 
during the last thirty or forty years. (Hear, hear.) All he wanted 
was a fair statement of the facts upon the ^hole, and that the English 
people should hear the whole of the matter. It was a fact that 
300,000,000/. of gold and silver had been absorbed in India in the 
last thirty years. Is that no indication of improvement'? (Hear, hear.) 
Is it to he ignored ? He asked this not with a view to minimise the 
statements of Mr.. Elliot and others, and not with a view of objecting 
to a remedy for the undoubted evils which had been described, but 
simply that the whole truth should be stated when a general proposition 
regarding the condition of India was laid down. While considering 
Mr. .Robertson’s Report on Coimbatore, or Mr. Harman’s on Mysore, it 
is indeed well that we should hear the ryots’ own account of themselves. 
But it is madness to read these reports and nothing else, as if there is no 
more to be said on the subject. The gentleman in England who, hearing 
much of the awful condition of the bargemen on tbe canals, was told by 
one of them that things could not be worse, put bis head into the cabin 
of his boat and saw spread on the table a breakfast such as he himself 
had not enjoyed for weeks, might dud many like himself in regard to 
Indian subjects. (Hear, hear.) It was not to be denied that there is 
great poverty in India, but most certainly there is far greater poverty in 
England. (Oh !) There is no such poverty in India as there is in 
England at the present moment. (Hear, liea 2 \) Hold up a hard, dry 
crust in the East of London, and there are thousands of hungry people 
who will hasten to clutch it. We must consider the evils which are 
existing in all countries, and it is not to be supposed that these evils are 
peculiar to India. Mr. Elliot had deprecated undue ploughing of grazing 
land, and urged its stoppage as one of his remedies ; but how can you 
possibly prevent the extension of cultivation while the population is 
increasing? They must have more land, or you must employ more 
labour on the land now under cultivation. It seems strange, in connec- 
tion with this part of the subject, that it should not be observed that 
irrigated land requires twice as many men as unirrigated land. Is not 
this a remedy for the over-population and other evils? (Hear, hear.) 
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If we irrigate a million acA of land, we set free another million acres 
for forest land. As to the improvement of the manurial resources of 
India, how can this he done more effectually than by putting the 
enormous forests and coal deposits of India at the disposal of the 
country ? If the ryots are not to bum manure, they must have cheap 
fuel, and they can get it if you do but provide them with cheap transit. 
He need not say that this would be afforded by a canal system ; and as 
an illustration of what he meant, he might mention that the North Coast 
Canal, just opened from Madras to Cocanada (420 miles), had. enabled 
the Government to move a regiment at a cost of a penny per head for 
twelve miles, without steam or European organization. This is a special en 
of really cheap transit. As to the checking of the sco urging of the land 
by certain crops, he confessed he could not see how this could be done 
by the Govern merit As to the usury laws, he might say that he had 
no doubt that one of the most terrible mistakes we have made is the 
application of English laws to an Oriental people. (Hear, hear.) He 
was glad to be able to say that an effort was now being made to bring 
out an extensive and general banking company in connection with the 
Government, which would place capital at the disposal of the cultivators 
In India at a reasonable rate of interest, so that the ryot who is honest 
and faithful may have — what he has not now — a fair chance. (Hear, 
hear.) The money-lender’s object is to get the ryot’s head under water, 
but the object of the bank would be to keep the ryot’s head out of the 
water, and enable him to make remunerative use of the advances. He 
would crave one word more about tbe extension of irrigation. What 
can be the objection to it? How strange it is that in some minds there 
should be an extreme and violent bias against it in India ! Here are 
thousands of millions of cubic yards oi fertilizing water flowing into the 
sea to waste. What can be the objection to bringing it upon the land, 
where, owing to the want of water and manure, little or no produce can 
be obtained, or where for the same reason cultivation has become no 
longer profitable? One word more: India, say some magazine writers 
and some speakers, is exhausted; her soil is “played out.” He would give 
a direct denial to this, and say that India, so far from being exhausted, 
has never really been touched, so far as the greater part of it is concerned. 
Some three inches or less of the surface of parts have been scratched and 
cultivated over and over again, but they have never been really ploughed, 
never been properly broken up, to this day. (Hear, hear.) And one of 
the gentlemen already quoted tells you that simply by deep ploughing 
he quadrupled his crop. (Hear.) Defects are apparent in the system 
of Indian agriculture, but, in conclusion, he would say that the crops he 
saw growing on the lands in the high latitude of Scotland last summer 
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were such as to shame the more fortune/ iely situated Surrey farmers, 
who, though they had the land, were nftt possessed of the skill and 
science which the Scotch farmer called into play. Defective agriculture, 
like poverty, is not confined to India. (Hear, hear.) The remedies 
for India’s poverty and famines are, in my opinion: (1) cheap 
transit for all purposes, hut especially to distribute the ample stores 
of coal and wood which India possesses throughout the country, and 
thus stop the destruction of manure as fuel ; (2) distribution of the 
unlimited stores of water, and its fertilizing deposits in the rivers, by 
works of irrigation ; (3) deep cultivation, bringing into use the virgin 
soil, which has been yet untouched, and thus at the same time greatly 
diminish the evil effects of a scanty rain-fall, as has been wonderfully 
shown in the model farms ; (4) general plantations ; (5) providing the 
ryots with capital at moderate interest by means of a fcank, with branches 
in every district, in connection with the Government. The grand objec- 
tion to the statement of facts only on the side of the poverty and other 
evils of India, is that it leads us to directly false conclusions as to our 
future proceedings. If we look at the other side — viz., the returns to 
the community from the public works already executed — we can come to 
only one conclusion, that what India wants is a most liberal expenditure 
on public works. The saving of money alone, to say nothing of life, 
from 7,000 miles of railway, 5,000,000 of acres of irrigation, 4,000 or 
5,000 miles of steamboat canals, some 50,000 miles of roads, and many 
other improvements, certainly far exceeds the whole amount of taxation ; 
and if this has been effected in spite of previous mistakes from want of 
experience, what may not now be effected with the ample data we have 
obtained, in addition to all the other results of works already executed? 
Besides which, the expenditure is an immediate relief, which every class 
feels. Keeping out of sight the results, and speaking only of the past 
expenditure and remaining evils, we come to the very opposite conclu- 
sion — viz., to stop all further improvement. But who can estimate the 
value of the result of not a life being lost in the three irrigated districts 
of Madras, while 300,000 or 400,000 were lost in every one of the sur- 
rounding districts, in which also several millions more would have 
perished but for the immense supply of grain that the three districts had 
to spare beyond their own consumption ? An official report reckons that 
the money value of that one crop, where not an acre would have pro- 
duced without irrigation, was four times the whole cost of the works. 

The noble CHAIRMAN here intimated that the pressure of 
speakers was so great, and the hour so advanced, that five minutes was 
all he could allow to each. 
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Mr. K. M. DUTT said vj desired to make one or two observations 
respecting the paper which had been read, which he considered most 
valuable, being convinced in his own mind that the remedies suggested, 
if acted upon, would be found to produce an immense amount of good. 
He agreed with Mr. Hyndman that it was not possible for the culti- 
vators of land in India to improve their land when so many millions of 
the people were in a state bordering upon starvation, and whilst millions 
of money were annually being sent out of the country. Besides this, 
these home charges injured the cultivators of the soil in another way, 
which was not yet sufficiently understood by the Anglo-Indian economist 
— namely, by keeping down the prices of the articles exported from 
India. India had to send away out of the country so much produce 
to meet the home charges of the Government. The produce must be 
sold, a market must be created for it, which meant nothing but selling 
it at a reduced price. Had that not been the case, the balance of trade, 
which was always in favour of India, and which was now about 
24,000,000/. a-year, would have been at least 30,000,000/. — ie,, India 
would have received 6,000,000/. more for her exports. If India could 
have received annually the whole of this balance, there would have been 
a rise in the price of her produce. This increased price would have 
given a stimulus to her agriculture and prosperity to her people, who 
then would have been in a position to cultivate the land upon more 
scientific principles. But this improvement was also greatly retarded by 
another consideration, and that was the system of land tenure. Tinder 
present conditions no tenant could lay out a lai*ge amount of money to 
improve his land, because he is never sure whether his rent will not be 
increased. That was one of the reasons why the land was never im- 
proved by those who held it. Then, again, because the tenancy was 
held under uncertain conditions, it was impossible for the tenants to 
borrow money on reasonable terms. What security had they to offer to 
the money-lender? Nothing upon which they could reasonably hope to 
raise money at 5 or 6 per cent. It was not to be expected that people 
having no property to offer as security could obtain money at a low rate. 
If they held the land on a longer and more certain tenure, then lie 
thought they would be able to get their money to work with at a lower 
rate of interest. Another point which Mr. Elliot had dealt with was 
that as to the planting of trees, and he (Mr. Dutt) desired to say that 
his experience went entirely in the same direction as the opinion 
advanced by tba opener. Some few years ago he went to the Island of 
Ascension, where there was scarcely a blade of grass, except on a hill 
called Green Mountain, which was covered with vegetation. While not 
a drop of rain falls on the plain, heavy showers of rain fall on that hill 
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The only water which the island got war from that hill, and this he 
attributed to the growth of trees there, 1$ would he easy to give other 
illustrations. The reason was that clouds could collect over the plains 
void of vegetation, as the heat which would have been absorbed by the 
plants was reflected upwards and dispersed them. In conclusion, Mr. 
Butt said he wished particularly to refer to the remarks of Sir Arthur 
Cotton as to the means of the people of India. Of course there were 
some rich people, but he could safely say that three-fourths of the people 
of India, or more than that, lived from hand to mouth; and this fact was 
well known, and could readily be tested by any one who cared to take 
the trouble of making inquiries. 

Mr. A. ROGERS said he rose, in the first place, for the purpose of 
correcting one or two misapprehensions which might have been caused 
by the remarks of Mr. Sowerby in particular. That gentleman stated 
that he had been in Gujerat. Well, he (the speaker) also had been in 
Gujerat, and at once joined issue with Mr. Sowerby in respect of the 
statement he had made as to the ground being thrown out of cultivation 
in consequence of its having been, over and over again cultivated with 
cotton. Mr. Sowerby would lead the meeting to suppose that the con- 
tinual growth of cotton had deteriorated the soil to such an extent that 
land had been abandoned from that cause. Now, that was not the case. 
The real cause of the land being occasionally abandoned was tflat there 
were frequently salt springs in Gujerat, and when this salt came to the 
surface the land became unfit for cultivation, and had to be abandoned. 
He (Mr. Rogers) did not know of one instance in which the land had 
been abandoned for the reason given by Mr. Sowerby — the cropping of 
cotton continually. The same speaker seemed to find fault with Govern- 
ment for not utilizing the resources of the country, and stated that there 
were minerals there to a large extent, and coal fields also in abundance. 
Now, he (the speaker) knew Gujerat perhaps as well as Mr. Sowerby, 
and he also knew the geology of the country, and there was nothing 
that he had ever discovered to lead him to believe that coal would be 
found there. To describe the soil, he should explain that the tertiary 
and recent formations on the surface were directly underlaid by trap, 
which the Geological Survey had determined to be of post- cretaceous 
age ; consequently, there was no geological reason for saying that coal 
existed throughout the country. The backbone of the country was trap, 
of volcanic origin, and if coal had ever existed it was obvious it would 
have been burnt up by this enormous upheaval of trap. Then another 
matter upon which Mr. Sowerby was likely to cause misapprehension 
was as to the disposal of the one-anna cess in Gujerat. In the first 
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instance it was raised, that ^ntleman said, for road improvements, and 
was subsequently seized by Government. To that statement he (Mr. 
Rogers) gave a flat contradiction. The cess has not been seized. It is 
administered by local committees in each purgunnah or subdivision 
of a collectorate, under the superintendence of the collectors. The 
money is still expended, partly for educational purposes and partly fof 
roads and other public works. As to Government having seized upon 
it, that certainly was not the case. And now he desired to say a few 
words in reference to Mr. Elliot’s paper. He appeared mainly to insist 
upon stopping the breaking up of waste land, but he had left out of 
account one very great consideration — viz., that the matter depended a 
gpat deal upon supply and demand — ‘Upon the amount of population in 
the country. Where the population is very sparse there is a large 
amount of waste land, and, in consequence, an inferior kind of cultiva- 
tion. Where the people find a quantity of land ready to their hand, 
they take to it and plough it in a perfunctory, superficial way, and con- 
sequently the results are small. For the same cause the cattle are 
allowed to multiply to any extent, and the breed naturally deteriorates 
for want of due attention. But where the population is dense, as in 
certain parts of Gujerat, where 90 per cent, of the total area is under 
cultivation, the result is careful cultivation ; and as to the cattle, instead 
of their being inferior, they were the most superior beasts to be seen in 
Gujerat. The reason is that the people not having sufficient grass land 
to graze them upon, find it the most economical plan to reserve a 
portion of the land, valuable as it is, for the purpose of feeding their 
cattle. So far, then, as the ploughing up of waste lands having a 
deteriorating effect upon the cattle was concerned, this he (Mr. Rogers) 
submitted in confidence as an instance to the contrary. 

MIRZA PEER BGKHSH said he rose to make a few remarks 
only, as the time was limited. The paper with which the lecturer had 
favoured them was excellent, and well deserved consideration. Some 
gentlemen had spoken for and against it, hut he entirely disagreed 
with a gentleman who had previously spoken, pud who asserted that 
India is now a rich country. He admitted that there was a time 
when India was rich. It was so at the time of the Mogul Emperors, 
when the revenue was Rs. 950, 000, 000, or 95*000,0002., and then all the 
money was spent in the country, which is not the case now. All this 
was before the days of the East India Company, and before the other 
European traders entered the country. The reputation of Ifidia for 
wealth attracted European nations ; and he )*emembered having read in a 
French work published at the time in which the French East India 
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Company was forming, that thei'e was aj f country in the East so rich 
that people only ate once off their plates and then threw them out of 
the window, and that the streets were paved with gold and silver, while 
rubies and diamonds were scattered in the streets to he picked up by 
any one that cared to have them, At that time the English East India 
Company started with a capital of 30,000?., and was clever enough to 
become in time the master of India ; but the Company never showed an 
income of more than 23,000,000/., and under the Imperial paternal 
government the revenue is about 60,000,000?., and on this sum the 
home charges make a frightful raid, as the Government draws from 
250,000/. to 400,000/. per week, say about 18,000,000/. a year at the rate 
of exchange, ranging from Is. 7Jd. to Is. 6fd. — a loss of from 19 to 21 
per cent., or about 4,000,000/. ; to which must be added the pay of the 
officers, civil and military; making all round about 30,000,000/. per annum, 
or half the income of the country, which comes home to England. Trade 
is disturbed by the state of exchange; the merchants do not know what 
to do, for every week the exchange varies from 1 to 2 per cent., and, con- 
sequently, goods bought one week may be 2 per cent, dearer or cheaper 
than the next. Whatever other advantages the English rule may have 
brought to India, it has done much to destroy Native industry, and send 
hack the people to the soil ; and even then they are taxed to a fearful extent, 
say from 50 to 55 per cent. ; and under these circumstances the prospect 
seems hopeless. If the Government does not take care of the land, and 
if the picture drawn by the lecturer be true, then what becomes of the 
population, which is nearly one quarter of the population of the entire 
world % If such be the state of things, how can it be said that the 
Indians are rich 1 Ear from this, they are getting poorer day by day. 

Mr. WILLIAM THANT said he had not intended to take part in 
the ,i discussion on the excellent and interesting paper which had been 
read, hut he wished to make one remark on what had fallen from Sir 
Arthur Cotton, as he thought that gentleman had made a statement 
which might seriously mislead those who did not know India from 
personal experience. Sir Arthur said that there was a great deal of 
poverty in the East-end of London and a great deal of luxury at the 
West-end, and that a foreigner visiting only the eastern quarter would 
get a very erroneous notion of the condition of the metropolis as a 
whole. That was true enough, but the parallel which was sought to 
he set up between London and India was quite wrong. (Hear, hear.) 
Those who knew India well, and had visited every part, had come to 
the conclusion that it was all “ East-end” with it. (Hear, hear.) 
Statements of the poverty of a country were not to be supported by 
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individual instances of ini/\ry, nor controverted by tlie citation of 
individual instances of wealth. The basis of judgment must be a broad 
and general one ; and figures which could not be denied proved that 
the state of the people of India, as a whole, was serious and deplorable. 
(Hear, hear.) The average production of India is only 40s. per head 
per annum, from which at least Is. lOd. was deducted by taxation. 
How, the average cost of the keep of criminals in the Indian gaols was 
44s. per head per annum, so that the total produce of the whole of India 
did not afford an average sustenance for the people out of gaol equal to 
the cost of the criminals in the gaols. (Hear, hear.) This fact alone 
showed how poor, how very poor, were the people of India. (Hear, 
hear.) Whether the soil of India be exhausted, as he had always been 
given to understand, or whether it had been “ merely scratched,” as Sir 
Arthur Cotton said, he (the speaker) was not in a position to say, as he 
was not an agriculturist ; bxit it needed no technical knowledge to teach 
one that when goodness was taken out of a soil, goodness must be put 
back into it if its fertilizing power were to be retained. In India, the 
goodness had been continually taken out and never replaced, and he was 
glad, therefore, to see that the lecturer considered the oppressive duty 
on salt was a great deterrent to the proper and profitable cultivation of 
the land, and ought to be at once removed. (Hear, bear.) 

Mr. JAMES INNES MINGHIN said he had some grave doubts 
about rising to take part in the discussion, but as he had been thirty or 
more years of bis life an officer in the Madras Presidency, hejuright 
presume to have some practical knowledge of the subject which they 
had met to discuss. He was moreover emboldened to speak, as, from 
what he had already heard, it might be pretty safely asserted that it 
would be perfectly impossible to find any gentleman present whom his 
neighbours would not believe to be utterly and totally wrong. (Laughter.) 
During a long experience in tlie affairs of India he had always found 
those affairs had been subjected to a treatment which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would he more likely to be correctly described by the 
term “quackery.” Every kind of “path- ism” had been prescribed. 
There was the homceopathic, the hydropathic , and numerous other methods, 
and in the course of that debate be should have been surprised indeed if 
,fhe celebrated advocate of hydropathy had not brought forward his 
well-known hobby. (“Hear, beat*,” and laughter.) He (the speaker) 
had been for many years acquainted with the Madras Presidency as 
collector of a district in which one million of money had been spent on 
an irrigation scheme proposed by Sir Arthur Cotton, and carried out by 
his brother. That scheme had never, and would never pay one penny 
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of interest to those who found the mone/f for its execution, and interest 
had been paid yearly out of the revenues of India. Yet they were still 
gravely told that nothing but irrigation is required to cure all the evils, 
all the poverty, which India unquestionably labours under. Of the 
various matters spoken of by Mr, Elliot in his interesting paper, there 
were some which had constantly received attention from the Govern- 
ment of India. That as to trees and forests especially was one which 
the Government of Madras, throughout the whole time he (the speaker) 
had served there, had never neglected, and the Government there was as 
fully alive to the importance of it as Mr. Elliot could possibly be. 
With regard to the remedies which Mr. Elliot brought forward for 
what he is pleased to term u the bankruptcy v of the soil (and which 
Mr. Minehin denied in toto ), he desired to say a word or two. One was 
the suggestion that the breaking up and cultivation of land should be 
arrested, because, as Mr. Elliot urged, it destroyed the pasture grounds 
of the country. That appeared to him (Mr. Minehin) to be a plea for 
going back to the very worst forms of cultivation. The highest form 
of cultivation, as practised in England, consisted in the stall-feeding of 
cattle. Where there was the richest soil in the Madras Presidency there 
cattle were fed on this principle; and he contended that this was a better 
and a higher principle than that of keeping wild grass, which, after all, 
only produced ample pasture for them for a few months in the year, 
and for the greater portion of the year was dry and baiTen. In con- 
cluding his remarks, Mr. Minehin expressed his belief that perfect 
fixity of tenure would have most beneficial results as regarded the pro- 
duce of the soil. 

Mr. WILLIAM MAITLAND said he had listened with very great 
interest to the lecture given by Mr. Elliot, and it had been followed by 
a valuable discussion ; but he must take exception to the remark at the 
conclusion of the lecture, that “ the loan of 2,000,000Z. to India without 
“ interest virtually declares the insolvency of our vast dominion in the 
u East. That bankruptcy was announced many years ago by this 
“ Association, which has vainly endeavoured to urge economy in the 
“ management of Indian affairs, and attention to the pressing wants of 
u the Indian farmer. It has now the honour to announce with con- 
u fidence the bankruptcy of the soil of India, unless immediate steps are 
“ taken to avert that crowning calamity.” He had not intended to 
address the meeting, but the saying that “silence gives consent” 
influenced him to rise to express his dissent from this statement. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Hyndman, in the Nineteenth Century, and other 
writes, had DOade similar assertions; but he wished to declare Ms 
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emphatic disbelief in the acci^acy of the statement, or that the loan of 
2,000,000/. without interest involves bankruptcy, or that India was 
bankrupt He had known India for many years, and he did not 
believe that anything of the kind was likely to take place in India at 
all; and feeling that very strongly, he felt bound to speak, (Hear, 
hear.) With reference to Mr. Elliot’s paper generally, he would add 
that he had listened with interest to his various suggestions, most of 
which appeared well worthy of consideration. As to the effect of the 
usury laws, he could farm his opinion from his knowledge as a merchant 
and banker in India. All who knew India knew the injurious effect 
too often of the usury laws — (hear, hear) — and all must sympathize 
with Mr. Elliot in his desire that a speedy change should be brought 
about. It seemed to him that the letter which Mr. Elliot quoted as 
from a Native officer in the Nizam’s dominions contained a great deal of 
common sense, and that the practice there described was worth the 
attention of the British Government. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. KRISHNA NATH MITRA, in the course of a brief speech, 
said he could confirm most of Mr. Elliot’s remarks as to the state of the 
soil and people of India. He expressed his surprise to hear the drain- 
age of 300,000,000/. from India in the course of the last thirty or forty 
years quoted as a proof of the prosperity of the country. 

Mr. A. S. AYRTON said that the speaker was in serious error. 
What Sir Arthur Cotton said was that 300,000,000/. had been absorbed 
by India. 

Mr. KRISHNA NATH MITRA said that he was sorry to have 
misunderstood Sir Arthur Cotton, and he would he most happy to 
admit his error if the fact was really so. However, the example he had 
cited would hold good also in the present instance ; for if a chest is filled 
with gold coins, and constrnt drainage is made into it without replenish- 
ing it any more, would any one there present hold that after a time even 
a farthing is to be found there ? No, not even a farthing is to be found 
there. In the shape of home charges everything would he drawn out 
again. On the subject of the usury system which is now prevalent in 
India, he would say that the sooner it was abolished the better it would 
be for India ; and it was a very good suggestion that a law should be 
current all over India stopping the exaction of the exorbitant rates of 
interest which are now imposed by the money-lenders. Erom the sup- 
pression of this, if a law were at once passed by the Government, a great 
benefit to the peasantry would certainly result. In conclusion, the 
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speaker urged that both Englishmen and Radians should heartily unite 
in endeavouring to recover the prosperity of India. 

Mr. ROBERT II. ELLIOT, in reply, said he wished briefly to 
allude to one or two remarks that had fallen from Rajah Rampal Singh, 
who, as a landed proprietor, was worthy of special attention. What he 
said was to him (the speaker) most interesting, and showed him that he 
had gone a little too far in urging that no more jgrass land should be 
ploughed. At least, he understood the. Rajah to say he would approve 
of .taking up some grass land as long as it was for growing crops for 
feeding cattle, and not used solely for growing crops for the food of 
man. 

Rajah RAMPAL SIRGII explained that what he intended to 
convey was that it was a good plan to leave a plot of land for the 
cattle, and at the same time to provide for them when there was no 
grass. 

Mr. ELLIOT, resuming, addressed himself to one of the remarks of 
Mr. Hynclman, to the effect that one of his suggested remedies would 
not he at once available, as trees took some time to grow before they 
could have any effect. In reply to that, he desired to say that in India 
that was not so, and, indeed, even in this country it would not require a 
very long time to grow trees to a sufficient size to act as coolers of the 
atmosphere and retainers of moisture. With regard to the remarks of 
Sir Arthur Cotton, without entering fully into them, he desired to 
allude to one extraordinary assertion of Sir Arthur’s — viz., that the 
whole soil of India was practically virgin soil, and had not yet been 
touched, owing to the shallowness of the ploughing. Supposing Sir 
Arthur Cotton to be right in saying that the surface of the ground is 
only scratched, he must admit that the roots of trees and plants go 
down into the soil and extract the nutriment from it. Independently 
of that, the shallowness of the ploughing in India had been much 
exaggerated. In Mysore he had observed the practice followed, and 
found that good cultivators plough the land as often as seven times in a 
season, each time getting deeper into the soil. Sir Arthur Cotton, 
therefore, went too far in assuming that the soil is only scratched upon 
the surface. Another speaker had said that the Madras Government 
were perfectly alive to the necessity of increasing the forests in India. 
He (Mr. Elliot) was quite aware of that. The old Directors of the 
East India Company were also alive to it, but they did nothing. [Mr. 
Misciiih : I must deny that.] We have it on Government records 
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(continued Mr. Elliot) th { .| tlie country is being denuded of its 
trees and forests. The Government has conserved certain forests, and 
so far good has been done ; but, apart from that, denudation is going 
on. There is certainly not enough wood grown to replace the 
annual consumption ; but the Government of India, by asserting and 
re-asserting that they are taking steps to plant the country, are 
endeavouring to create the impression that- they are doing all that 
need be done. That he denied, and, without depending upon his own 
observation, he was ready to prove his position by the Government 
officer’s reports. Thanking the meeting for the attention paid to him, 
Mr. Elliot l'esumed his seat. 

The Duke of MANCHESTER, in bringing the meeting to a close, 
said that although he could lay claim to no special qualifications for the 
position of chairman of such a meeting, lie felt complimented in having 
been asked to preside over it ; and he had to admit that he had listened 
with great interest to the discussion upon the most valuable paper read by 
Mr. Elliot, who, as a cultivator at home and in India, was well fitted to 
deal with the subject which had given rise to such a good debate. 

Mr. ROBERT H. ELLIOT, in proposing a vote of thanks to his 
Grace the Duke of Manchester for presiding, said his Grace had not 
given himself the credit to which he was fairly entitled, for, as a fact, he 
was peculiarly fitted for presiding at such a gathering. A nobleman 
so well known to be acquainted with the rules and practice of agri- 
culture in England as his Grace, was eminently qualified to occupy the 
chair at a meeting assembled to consider the question of the Agriculture 
of India, for the rules and principles of agriculture were equally applic- 
able to bo tli countries. (Hear, hear.) 

MIRZA PEER BUKSH seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
cordially adopted. 


The meeting then separated. 
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APPENDIX A, p4e 4. 

The area of tilled land under ryotwary tenure (in other words, a 
tenure under which the occupier holds the ]and directly from the 
State by a thirty years' lease, the land being subject to revaluation 
at the close of each lease, just as it would be under a landlord in 
England) is 2,200,000 acres. The average of each holding is about 
12 acres. Only about 4 per cent, of this area, or 88,622 acres, 
is irrigated by rivers and tanks, while in 1871-72 it was calcu- 
lated that there were about 150,000 acres irrigated by wells ; the 
balance of the occupied land, which is stated in the Report at upwards 
of 2,000,000 acres, is altogether unaided by irrigation. Upwards of 
thirteen pages of the Report are filled with interesting remarks and 
suggestions on the farming of the irrigated lands, but I have only time 
to recommend their careful perusal to those interested in the subject, 
and must therefore pass on at once to that part of the Report which 
deals with the lands not under irrigation — in other words, the lands 
which affect the great mass of the inhabitants of the district. These 
consist of 2,000,000 acres, on which rent is paid, and which are devoted 
to crops for the use of man. Intermingled with these lands under 
plough there are 1,725,760 acres of Government land which are un- 
occupied and pay no rent, and which consist of coarse grass and scrub. 
These are the grazing lands for feeding the stock on which the tilling 
and manuring of the cultivated area depend. Nearly thirteen pages of 
the Report treat of the farming of the unirrigated land. 


APPENDIX B, page 7. 

The fact of the land under irrigation also falling off in fertility re- 
quires a word of explanation, because it has generally been supposed 
that lands under irrigation require no manure beyond the silt which is 
deposited on the soil. But this is only true where the water contains 
naturally much fertilizing matter, and where it is applied to the land 
direct. Where the water is first of all stored in tanks, or conducted to 
the land through canals, much of the manurial matter is necessarily de- 
posited before the water reaches the fields, and where that is the case 
manure is required. When in Egypt, some years ago, a landed pro- 
prietor (an Armenian gentleman, Yacoub Artin Bey) told me that 
where the Nile water was led to the lands by the canals, such a de- 
posit took place on the way that the soil so watered required manure. 
And if that is the case with the rich Nile water, it can be readily under- 
stood how the lands under irrigation in Mysore are declining in fertility, 
as the irrigation there almost entirely depends on tanks, the water flow- 
ing into which contains comparatively little fertilizing matter. It may 
be added here that another evil of the undue extension of the area under 
plough is that a greater quantity of silt is deposited in the tanks, and 
so diminishes their storage capacity. 
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Instituted for the independent and disinterested advocacy and 
promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 


Modern Imperialism in India. 

PAPER BY SIR DAVID WEDDERBURN, Bart., M.P. 
BEAD AT A MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, JUNE 26, 1879. 
THOMAS B. POTTER, Esq., M.P., m the Chair. 

A large and influential meeting of the members and friends of the 
East India Association was held at the “Pall Mall ” Restaurant, Regent 
Street, Waterloo Place, London, on Thursday, June 26th, 1879 ; the 
subject for consideration being “Modern Imperialism in India/’ intro- 
duced in an address by Sir David Wedderburn, Bart, M.P. 

THOMAS B. POTTER, Esq., M.P., occupied the chair; and amongst 
those present were the following : Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart, Sir C. W. Diike, Bart, M.P., Sir Thomas 
Maclure, Bart, M.P., Mr. Campbell Bannerman, M.P,, Mr. Charles 
Dalrymple, M.P., Mr. A. Grant, M.P., Mr. W. H. James, M.P., Mr. 
W. E, Price, M.P., Mr. T, E. Price, M.P., Sir George Amey, Sir T. 
Gore-Browne, K.C.M.G., Sir Edward W. Stafford, K.C.M.G., Major- 
General Sir F. Goldsmith, C.B., K.C.S.I., Major-General G. Bum, 
Colonel Mortimer, Colonel A. B. Rathborne, Colonel A. Y. Shortt, 
Major Evans Bell, Captain G. W. Cockbum, Captain W. C. Palmer, 
Rajah Rarnpal Singh, Rev. J. Long, Dr. Vincent Ambler, Surgeon- 
General Balfour, Dr. M. D. Makuna, Mr. Ahsanuddin Ahmed, Mr. 
Archibald Anderson, Mrs. and the Misses Andrew, Mr. A. Arathoon, 
Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Mr. Robert Bain, Mr. H. B. Beamed, Mr. Pestonjee 
Framjee Bhandara, Mr. G. Bradford, Mirza Peer Bukhsb, Mr. Dada- 
bhoy Byramjee, Mr. Case, Mr. Walter Cassels, Mr. F. S. Chap- 
man, Mr. Dinsha D. Davar, Mr. Divett, Mr. K. M. Dutt, Mr. M. 
pakt 2. — Vol. xrr. e 
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Earpe, Mr. Robert H. Elliot, Mr. and Mi ji. Erskine, Mr. P. Espinasse, 

Mr. and Mrs. Finlay, Mr. Alexander Fowler, Mr. H. W. Freeland, Mr. 

Malcolm Gasper, Mr. M. P. Gasper, Mr. Lalmohun Ghose, Mr. Gore- 
Browne, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, Mr. John B. N. James, Mr. John 
Jardine, Bo. C.B., Mr. G. A. Lawson, Mr. McClelland, Mr. Morison, 

Mr. F, Percival, Mr. Price, Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, Miss Robertson, 

.Mr. Stewart E. Rolland, Mrs. Russell, Mr. F. Saunders, Mr. Syed 
Sharfuddin, Mr. William Sowerby, Mr. R. B. Swinton, late M.O.S., 

Mr. P. M. Tait, Mr. James T. Wood, &c. ■ 

In opening the proceedings, the CHAIRMAN said he felt he 
owed an apology to the ladies and gentlemen present for occupying the y f. 

position he filled on this occasion, as he had not the honour to be a 
membsfr of the East India Association ; but, as he had been informed 
that this would be no bar to his taking the chair, it had given him very 
sincere pleasure to accede to the invitation of his friend, Sir David Wed- 
derburn. He had pleasure in calling upon Sir David to deliver his 
lecture. 

Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN said 

More than two years have elapsed since the Queen of the United 
Kingdom was proclaimed Empress of India, and it is already clear that 
the Imperial Proclamation of 1877 has inaugurated a new regime, 
almost as completely as did the Royal Proclamation of 1858, whereby 
Her Majesty first assumed the direct administration of India. The 
change of name from Queen to Empress implied something more than 
arsimple recognition of the supremacy of the British Sovereign over all 
other princes and potentates in India ; and the instinct which caused the 
Liberal party to oppose the Imperial Title Bill appears, after all, to have f 

been a sound one, although at the time many Liberals were disposed to 
regard it as “ much ado about nothing.” In fact, the change of title 
seems to have been prompted by genuine Imperialist ” ideas, and has 
inaugurated a policy bearing many ominous analogies to that of the 
Second Empire in France. Even in England certain symptoms of a 
reaction towards personal government may be discerned ; but these are % 

of comparatively little importance, and it is in India alone, where the 
new Imperial title is legalized, that the new Imperialist policy can find 
a congenial field. 

Of this policy the Delhi Imperial Assemblage was typical : a parade 
of pomp and extravagance, for the glorification of one central figure, at 
the cost of unwilling feudatories and famine-stricken provinces. The 
.government of India has, indeed, always been despotic, but it has hitherto 
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been a despotism modified a£li tempered by the influence of a free 
press and an independent judiciary, tlie local powers of subordinate 
governors and of Native princes, and public opinion both in India 
and at home. The present Viceroy and his immediate advisers have 
struck repeated biows at every one of these institutions that is within 
their reach, and seem likely to emancipate themselves from all control 
except that of British public opinion, which acquires daily greater force, 
and to which the press and the people of India are more and more dis- 
posed to appeal in time of need. 

The dangers and advantages of parliamentary and popular (English) 
interference in the government of India have been fully discussed before 
this Association, in a paper by Mr. James Boutledge, read upon the 
20th of February, 1878. Both the dangers and the advantages are 
doubtless real enough, but the latter greatly preponderate over the 
former, especially when such interference tends to counteract the exist- 
ing tendency to substitute personal government for the reign of law 
—a tendency exemplified alike in matters small and great. In the 
celebrated u Fuller ” Minute the Viceroy took upon himself, as supreme 
executive officer in India, to rebuke the highest judicial authorities 
for taking a different view from himself of a judicial case brought 
before them for revision. He superseded the authority of the Bombay 
Government in their own provinces by the appointment of a famine 
delegate from Calcutta, and he drove the local officers almost to despair 
by self-contradictory instructions as to relief expenditure. He humiliated 
the chief among Native statesmen, Sir Salar Jung, by compelling him 
to dismiss his English private secretary ; reviving for that purpose an 
obsolete regulation of the days when the French still disputed with us 
ascendency in India, and when no European could remain in the country 
without the Governor- Gen ei^al’s express permission. 

But these and other arbitrary acts of interference on the Viceroy’s 
part would have comparatively little significance were it not for his 
attack upon the Native press, which has now enjoyed for more than 
forty years a liberty as complete as does the press of any constitutional 
country, and which can hardly be said to have materially altered its 
character within the last few months. 

On the 15th of March, 1878, a Bill was passed through the Legis- 
lative Council of the Government of India for the better regulation of 
the vernacular press. This Bill was hurried through all its stages at 
one sitting, amidst a chorus of approval from honourable members ; the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal being unable even to conceive that two 
opinions could exist upon the subject. The Viceroy himself stated that 
while all his associations and convictions were on the side of free utter-’ 
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since of thought, his deliberate judgme/i was that the measure was 
imperatively called for by the supreme law of safety of the State. The 
question, in fact, was not debated, partly from lack of time, but chiefly 
from the lack of independent representative members ; all were practi- 
cally of one mind within the^Council, and seem to have entertained no 
doubt that they were expressing the views of every reasonable man out- 
side. Of course every one disclaimed any wish to interfere with true 
liberty of the press, and objected only to “intolerable licence.” It was 
also distinctly stated that the better portion of the vernacular press 
required no repressive measures any more than the English, and that 
the Act was directed merely against seditious publications written by 
“ imperfectly educated persons, who appeal to the disloyal sentiments of 
“ persons still more ignorant than themselves, and seek to excite hatred 
“ and distrust of the Government” ’It was emphatically denied that the 
Government objected to fair hostile criticism, but it was alleged that 
seditious andlibellouB writing had recently increased, and that the exist- 
ing law was inadequate to repress it. Finally, it was declared that 
prevention of the evil, and not punishment^ was the object of the measure 
and the duty of the Government. In this last sentence seems to be dis- 
closed the true nature of the so-called “Gagging” Act. It wasmot 
intended to facilitate the punishment of such publications as an inde- 
pendent law court would consider libellous or seditious. Under the 
- existing law such publications were liable to prosecution, and if, as 
alleged, the law was not adequate to punish them, it might properly 
have been made more stringent without any injury to true freedom of the 
press, which must, like other institutions, be subject to the law of the 
land. The mischief of the “Gagging” Act is that it subjects the 
vernacular press of India to the arbitrary control of the Executive, and 
that it is conceived in the spirit of French Imperialism, introducing a 
system of warnings and confiscation utterly alien to English legislation. 
It is entitled “ An Act for the Better Control of Publications in Oriental 
Languages,” and sets forth in the preamble that it is necessary for the 
maintenance of the public tranquillity, and for the security of Her 
Majesty's subjects and others, to confer on the Executive Government 
power to control the printing and circulation of such publications. The 
reasons assigned for this necessity are that “certain publications in 
“ Oriental languages, printed or circulated in British India, have of late 
“ contained matter likely to excite disaffection to the government esta- 
“ Wished by law in British India, or antipathy bet ween persons of different 
u races, castes, religions, or sects in British India, or have been used as means 
“ of intimidation or extortion ; and whereas such publications are read 
“ by and disseminated amongst large numbers of ignoraut and unintelli- 
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il gent persons, and are thu^ likely to have an influence which they 
u otherwise would not possess.” These assertions may be true as regards 
India, or, indeed, any other country where a free press exists, but surely 
they do not furnish grounds for abolishing the liberty of the press. 
Certain publications have broken the law, therefore all publications shall 
be outlawed ; certain persons are ignorant and unintelligent enough to 
read inferior newspapers, therefore they shall have nothing at all to 
read. Such appears to have been the reasoning of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and they managed to persuade themselves that public tranquillity 
and security could not otherwise be maintained. 

It has been truly said of India that she is dumb before her rulers, 
as a sheep before her shearers is dumb ; but even a sheep will bleat 
feebly at times beneath the shears when these bite deep into the flesh, 
and any attempt to silence such bleatings would be a wanton piece of 
cruelty. Animals that bear cruelty in silence are liable to greater 
ill-usage than those which give tongue, partly because much of cruelty 
results from the lack of imagination, partly because howling causes a 
public scandal. The complaints and criticisms of the vernacular press 
in India have frequently directed the attention of Government to 
grievances which were not suspected to exist, and we have the high 
authority of Sir James Stephen for the statement that in numerous 
instances inquiry and legislation have resulted.* On various occasions 
the Native press has supported the policy of the Government against 
the prejudices of “ ignorant and unintelligent persons,” notably upon the 
question of taking a census of the population — a proceeding to which 
Orientals entertain the strongest objections. Of course, if discontent 
exists among the people, it must be expected that the press will give 
expression to that discontent, and will make remarks distasteful to the 
authorities whose action is under criticism. Should these remarks be 
seditious or libellous, inciting to a breach of the peace, or tending to 
injure a public servant in the discharge of his duty, they are, and ought 
to be, punishable, although it is not for those who are criticized to 
decide upon the matter. But this is precisely what is provided for 
under the new Act : “ Any magistrate of a district or commissioner of 
** police in a presidency town, within the local limits of whose jurisdic- 
il tion any newspaper is printed or published, may, with the previous 
u sanction of the local Government, call upon the printer and publisher 

* For example, the “reporters ” in some of the minor Native States (a remnant of 
espionage) were done away with, on the complaint of the vernacular press ; also 
the deficiency of accommodation for third-class Native passengers on railways was 
brought to the notice of the authorities; and remedied, through correspondence in 
the Native newspapers. 
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u of such newspaper to enter into a jojfyt and several bond, binding 
“ themselves in such sum as, the local Governments think fit, not to 
“ print or publish in such newspaper . any words, signs,, or visible 
“ representations likely to excite disaffection to the Government esta- 
“ blished by law in British India, or antipathy between any persons 
« of diff erent races, castes, religions, or sects in British India ; or use, 
u or attempt to use, such newspaper for the purpose of putting any 
« person in fear, or causing annoyance to him, and thereby inducing 
" him to deliver to any person any property or valuable security, or 
“ anything signed or sealed which may be converted into a valuable 
" security, or to give any gratification to any person, or for the purpose 
“ of holding out any threat of injury to a public .servant, , or to any 
u person in whom they or he believe or believes that public servant 
“ to be interested, and thereby inducing that public servant to do any 
(t act, or to forbear or delay to do any act, connected with the exercise 
of his public functions.” 

When a bond has been executed under the above conditions, the 
obBgors may be required to deposit the amount thereof in money or 
in Government securities ; but no bond or deposit shall be required if 
the publisher gives an annual undertaking in writing that nothing shall 
appear in his paper which has not been previously submitted to and 
sanctioned by an officer appointed by the local Government in this 
behalf. The local Government has only to give one notice or warning 
to any newspaper which has incurred its displeasure, and on a second 
offence may proceed at once to confiscate “all printing presses, engines, 
“ machinery, types, lithographic stones, paper, and other implements, 
“ utensils, plant, and materials used or employed .... and all copies 
“ of such newspaper wherever found, and any money or securities which 
“ the printer or publisher may have deposited.” 

These powers of forfeiture are to be put in force entirely at the 
discretion of the local Government, whenever it appears to them that 
the property in question is liable to be forfeited under the Act. An 
appeal lies to the Governor-General in Council, but the jurisdiction 
of the civil or criminal courts is expressly barred as to all proceedings 
purporting to be taken under the Act j and thus the Executive is left 
absolutely despotic and irresponsible in all matters connected with the 
vernacular press. It is enacted that the order passed by the 
Governor- General in Council upon any such appeal “shall he final 
and conclusive,” but it need not be supposed that the Legislative 
Council had the will, any more than the power, to curtail thereby the 
authority of the Secretary of State. AH the above provisions as to 
forfeiture apply to “ any book, placard, broadsheet, or other document 
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“ printed wholly or partially in any Oriental language- in British India.” 
Thus it appears that the Act is by no means limited in its operation to 
ordinary vernacular newspapers, but applies to any document whatever 
printed even partially in an Oriental language, under which description 
might be included not only such journals as the Indu-Prakash (printed 
partly in English, partly in vernacular), but also any English publica- 
tion containing extracts or quotations in an Oriental language. Al- 
though the principal portion of the Act applies only to those parts of 
British India to which they may from time to time be extended by the 
Governor- General in Council by a notification in the Gazette of India , 
Sections 11 to 16 inclusive apply to the whole of British India. Under 
these sections all copies of “ any newspaper printed elsewhere than in 
u British India ” are rendered liable to be forfeited “ wherever found,*' 
and the Governor- General in Council is empowered to exclude from 
British India newspapers, books, pamphlets, &c., printed elsewhere, and 
to direct their seizure by the postal authorities. Persons introducing, 
distributing, or selling publications duly prohibited by Government are 
liable to fine and imprisonment for a term of six months. In the 
interpretation clause “ newspaper ” is defined as meaning u any periodi- 
“ cal work containing public news, or comments on public news,” — a 
sufficiently wide definition to include the reports of this Association, 
but for the subsequent qualification, “ printed wholly or partially in any 
“ Oriental language,” which qualification is also extended to the books, 
pamphlets, and other documents mentioned in the body of the Act. By 
an Oriental ” language is meant, no doubt, any language (except 
English) spoken or understood In any part of our Oriental Empire. 
Such are the provisions of the Yemacular Press Act, which has been 
extended by formal notification to the greater portion of British India, 
excluding the Madras Presidency, although the local Governments 
have been instructed that they are not to put it in force without 
previous sanction from head-quarters, and that no retrospective action 
is to be taken at all.* 

* Early in April the Act was pat in force against a Bengal newspaper, Sahathar. 
The Commissioner of Police, without reason given, called on the publisher to give 
security for Rs, 500. The reply was dictated by a feeling of dignity apparently general 
among bigh-elass vernacular journals; and it is a singular coincidence that the 
name of the officer addressed should he so intimately associated with the creation 
of a free press in India : — 

To C. T. Metcalfe, Eeq., Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 

Sir, — I beg leave to acknowledge receipt of your letter, No. l,039 t dated 8th 
insh, calling upon me to enter into a bail bond for Rs. 500 by Thursday, the 11th 
inst., and, in reply, to state that I respectfully decline to etter into the required 
bond, and that the Sahachar will be discontinued from Monday next, the day for 
its next issue. — I have the honour to he, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Bahahi Lall OiiACKEKBtJTTr, Printer and Publisher, Sahachar Newspaper. 
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The promulgation of this Imperial edi/i seems to have fallen upon 
the Native press like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and the prevailing 
feeling has been one of bewilderment and perplexity as to what they 
can have done to bring down such a stroke upon their heads. Criti- 
cisms, and even censures, of those in authority, of course, appeared in 
the Native newspapers from time to time; the European situation was 
freely discussed, and comments were made on the relative power and 
policy of the British and Russian Empires. Some of these were said to be 
very disloyal and seditious, and specimens were published in the Times of 
what honourable members of Council regard as “intolerable licence.” 
The passages quoted were by no means very alarming, but probably they 
were not the worst specimens that might have been selected, and no one 
can doubt that objectionable matter does appear occasionally in Native 
prints, and might very properly be dealt with by prosecution before the 
legal tribunals, even if it were necessary to make the law more stringent 
by special enactment, for which no sufficient cause has been shown as 
yet. It is altogether different when the irritating and abusive remarks 
of a few “ ignorant and unintelligent persons ” are made the pretext for 
depriving the entire Native press of the liberty which it has enjoyed 
so long, and has so rarely abused, that Lord Lytton himself, at the 
Delhi Imperial Assemblage, spoke of it in terms of high commendation. 

At a public meeting in Poona, on the 2nd of May, a memorial 
against the Vernacular Press Act was adopted, under the auspices of 
the Native Association known as the Sarvajanik Sabhl It is addressed 
to the House of Commons, and it would not be easy to improve upon its 
language in describing the most objectionable provisions of the Act: — 

The worst feature of the law is that it takes away from the jurisdiction oE 
regularly constituted judicial courts the cognizance of those acts which fall pro- 
perly within their province, and commits the same to the uncontrolled discretion of 
the Executive officers. This tendency is more or less observable in all laws that 
have been recently enacted in British India, and has several times been protested 
against both in and outside the Legislative Councils without any effect. How 
greatly this encroachment of the Executive upon the authority of the regular 
courts militates against the accepted principles of British Indian polity need 
scarcely be dwelt upon here. In this particular case the evil likely to result from 
this encroachment is intensified in a very high degree by the fact that the law does 
not define what is or is not to be regarded as seditious or likely to cause disaffection . 
From the extracts which to the Government of India have proved the necessity of 
this harmful measure, it will be seen that the chief complaint against the editors 
of Native newspapers relates mainly to the supposed harshness with which the acts 
of individual officers are criticised. If in the very making of the law Bueh an ob- 
jectionable tendency to condemn all criticism upon the acts of individual officers 
has been shown by the authorities, it may easily be imagined how, when armed 
by the absolute power given by this Act, the officers of Government will not care 
to draw fine distinctions between honest criticism and the seditious invectives 
against Government The greatest danger to civil liberty lies in the provisions 
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which confer the powers of iaitiVion, final judgment, and punishment on the very 
officers who think themselves injured. The powers entrusted to the executive or 
police officers are, besides, so very arbitrary and irresponsible, and the guarantees 
for their discreet exercise are so few, that no editor or printer can henceforth afford 
to express difference of opinion with any strength on a measured approved by the 
officers of Government. These fears are not all fictitious. The Act is hardly two 
months old, and already several papers have been stopped or put under extremely 
galling restraint without any care being taken on the part of the officials even to 
point out to the editors the objectionable articles or passages on account of 
which this punishment was meted out to them. Several first-class newspapers 
have chosen, at great pecuniary sacrifice, to extinguish themselves rather than sub- 
mit to the ignoble slavery imposed by the law. 

The concluding words of this memorial are, however, the most important, 
as they sum-up the case against the Imperialist regime, and indicate a 
practical remedy for its worst evils in representative reform of the 
Legislative Councils ; — * 

Lastly, your memorialists beg to submit that the new Act is not to be re- 
garded by itself, but that it forms part of a long series of acts fraught with some 
evil tendencies and invidious distinctions, and arbitrary exaltation of executive 
officers over the authority f of the judicial courts, which have characterized all 
recent legislative action, and which threaten to weaken the confidence which has 
been undeservedly placed in the Government of India by Her Majesty’s subjects. 
The enhancement of the salt duty immediately after the famine ; the licence tax, 
pressing hardly upon the poor, lightly touching the rich and altrgether exempting 
the officials ; the abolition of the import duties, necessitating additional taxation in 
India; the Revenue Jurisdiction and Forest Acts; the proposed enhancement of 
stamp duty, to the great discouragement of private arbitration ; the Amended Civil 
and Criminal Procedure Codes, giving unusual powers of interference to the execu- 
tive officers of Government ; the proposed Master and Servants’ Act, unsettling well 
established domestic relations ; the Indian Arms Act, indicating ndeserved mistrust 
in the loyalty of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects; the reluctance to give effect to 
the Civil Service Act; the discountenance shown to the cause of higher education 
by shutting up several colleges; the determination to enhance land revenue assess- 
ment throughout India; the protests of local Governments; and lastly, the Indian 
Press Act ; — all these legislative and Executive Acts taken together inspire your 
memorialists with an apprehension that a change of spirit has come upon the 
minds of the authorities in India which is fraught with great danger to the 
welfare of this country. Your honourable House is the only authority to whom 
Her Majesty’s subjects can appeal for redress, and your memorialists pray that 
your honourable House will not only condemn the measure which forms the 
subject of the present appeal, but will also insure the progressive freedom of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects by enlarging the representative element in the Legis- 
lative Councils of India, and by directing the adoption of such other measures as to 
your honourable House may seem fit. 

Without such a reform as is here petitioned for, it is to be feared 
that the decentralization schemes, from which so ranch benefit financi- 
ally and otherwise has been expected, will merely establish throughout 
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India a system of Imperial prefectures, ani strengthen the local executive 
of the one central authority. 

Such of the Native newspapers as are printed partly in English 
axe doubtless favourable specimens of their class, and can hardly 
be regarded as those most likely to offend, but, having frequently 
perused them, I may venture to say that there are among them 
journals of so- high a class that any Government might well value 
their support and dread their censure. These journals, which would 
be creditable to any civilized community, are the growth of a full 
generation of liberty, and could only have been developed in a free 
atmosphere. It is not even alleged against them that they have 
abused their liberty, but they lose it along with the rest, and may jnstly 
complain, as they do, that they have been condemned without even the 
formality of a hearing. To the editors of these newspapers a sort of 
Russian “ ukaze ” has been addressed, enjoining them not to admit into 
their papers any objectionable matter, such as may induce Government 
to bring the Yernacular Press Act into actual operation. The terrors 
of the Act are, therefore, held over the whole of the Native press, at 
least in the Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay. A meeting of eminent 
citizens was held in Bombay on the 30th of March, in connection with 
the obnoxious Act ; but it was resolved that, owing to the European 
crisis, no move should be made at present in the matter, as it might tend to 
embarrass the action of Government, and could obtain no patient hear- 
ing. Such prudent moderation ought certainly to secure a patient 
hearing from Parliament and the British nation, when peaceable and 
rational counsels once more prevail in England. After all, the Ver- 
nacular Press Act is an extreme case; but its passing can hardly 
excite surprise, when it is borne in mind that in India legislative and 
executive functions are united in the same hands, the Legislative 
Councils being composed of Government officials, together with a few 
nominated members (European and Native), and until a genuine 
representative element is introduced into these Councils, most un- 
popular measures will continue to pass, not only without serious 
opposition, hut even without amendment or debate. 

It is true that the non-official European members may be regarded 
to a certain extent as representing the European community, and that 
they are by no means unable to protect the interests of those whom 
they represent. But the English press is not affected by the u Gagging ” 
Act, and the new licence tax does not touch Europeans any more than 
the increase in the salt duty. No one can pretend that two or three 
Native dignitaries nominated by Government represent in any sense 
the dumb millions of India; and although it may be hopeless at 
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present to demand parliamentary members or delegates for India, it is 
at least reasonable in Natives to petition, as they constantly do, for a 
consultative voice in tlie Councils, that make the Indian laws and 
regulations. 

Even in the British Parliament measures of great emergency are 
occasionally, in times of war or public tumult, hurried through all 
their stages with short debate, and without amendments. But India 
was in a state of profound peace when the Yernacular Press Bill was 
introduced, as the result of exhaustive consideration by the Govern- 
ment, acting under a deep sense of responsibility. It was passed at 
one sitting, without opposition indeed, but not without amendment, 
although a few minutes only were available for discussion and consider- 
ation as to whether it should be amended or not. It is true that 
public opinion in this country has been so strongly expressed against 
the “ Gagging ” Act, as to place it almost in abeyance; but even if it 
were repealed to-morx*ow, the mischievous effects of such crude and 
ill-considered legislation would remaiu in a general sense of insecurity 
as to the best established rights and privileges of the Natives. Like 
other extreme cases of abuse, it may, however, produce ultimate benefit, 
by bringing about a reform in the legislative machinery of India. It is 
gratifying to find that the English press in India, although exempted 
from the provisions of the new Act, and therefore established in a 
monopoly of freedom, has not deserted its weaker brother, and has 
recognized the fact that it is not merely the Native press, but the right 
of public criticism, that has been attacked. 1 * The dislike of the present 
Viceroy and his advisers to printing is somewhat special, if we are to 
judge by the code of regulations promulgated in October, 1876, when it 
was laid down that “no officer in the employment of Government shall 
“submit a printed memorial,”. under pain of incurring the “serious 
“ displeasure of Government.” It is true that a fresh code has since been 
published, which says that “ memorials may be transmitted either in 
“ manuscript or in print,” but the code of October, 1876, is omitted from 
the list of regulations superseded by the new rules, and is, therefore* 
still in force. This may be due to inadvertence, but the result is that 
officers in civil employ, sending in printed memorials, are liable to incur 
the serious displeasure of their employers, besides the penalty that “ any 
“ memorial contravening the rules will not be taken into consideration 
“ by the authority to which it is submitted.” 

* The Times of India justly remarks that “ the secret dissemination of 
seditious papers would be far more serious, as beiug far less easily detected, than 
the present form of publication ; and, as Milton observed, * one who would seek to 
suppress opinion by censorship ; is like the man who tried to keep out the crows 
by closing his park gates.’ ” 
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Mr. John Stuart Mill has condemned this proposal that India should 
be governed in India, and that the Viceroy in Council should be allowed 
despotic powers, as “ the very ideal of badness.” Now this is precisely 
what the present Government of India appear to be aiming at,. by 
crushing all independence in the Services, in the subordinate Govern- 
ments, and in the Native States, by extinguishing the liberty of the 
Native press, and by endeavouring to repress the discussion of Indian 
affairs in Parliament. 

India has never yet been made an arena for English party contests, 
and her people have found good friends in the Conservative as 
well as in the Liberal ranks. It may be reasonably hoped that the 
Imperialist policy does not find favour with all the supporters of the 
present Ministry, although the initiation of that policy may be due 
less to Lord Lytton or to the Marquis of Salisbury than to the ruling 
spirit of Lord Beaconsfield himself. 

The Native newspapers have not failed to contrast the fussy and 
vexations policy of those now in power with the attitude and conduct 
of Lord Canning : “With what calmness and patience he steered his 
“ way at an hour of great peril, while the flames of mutiny and rebellion 
“ were blazing with fury ! Nothing ruffled him. He stood firm, like the 
“ immovable Himalaya, and did his work quietly, with fortitude and 
“ patience, protecting the people with parental care. .... Did he not, 
“ at that critical juncture, keep the press under control? But did he 
“ enact any special law, or exact security bonds from the editors of 
“ newspapers ?” These are the last utterances of the Shomeprokask , a 
Bengal journal, which has fallen a victim to the new Act. 

Dislike to unpalatable truths has not been hitherto a marked 
characteristic of Englishmen in high places. Lord Palmerston is said 
to have prided himself greatly upon the fact that his diplomatic agents 
were accustomed to report to him what they believed to be true, rather 
than what they thought would be agreeable to the views of the 
Government whom they served. Napoleon IIL, the chief apostle of 
modern Cassarism, was assured by his War Minister on the eve of the 
battle of Woerth that all was prepared for invading Germany, even to 
the last button of the soldiers’ gaiters, and he listened to Marshal 
Leboeuf, rather than to Baron Stoffel, who told unpalatable truths. 

There are numberless indications that our present rulers, from the 
Premier downwards, take Napoleon, not Palmerston, for their model in 
this respect, and that subordinates seeking advancement are expected to 
prophesy smooth things. 

Free discussion is naturally distasteful to all modem Imperialists ; 
and in India, Germany, or Bussia their sovereign remedy for populai 
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discontent is to silence the popular voice by gagging the press and by 
prohibiting public meetings. The measures which find favour with 
German Imperialists may be tyrannical and unjust, but they are lilcely 
to prove effectual — not, indeed, in allaying, discontent, but in repressing 
its overt manifestation. The Indian Imperialist policy is, perhaps, 
equally tyrannical in spirit, but is far feebler in action; “ willing to 
“ wound, and yet afraid to strike,” it has hitherto merely alarmed and 
irritated, neither silencing nor crushing opposition. For example, the 
citizens of Bombay desire to protest publicly against an obnoxious tax, 
and make application for the use of the Town-hall, which gir Bichard 
Temple refuses to them. He cannot, however, prevent them from 
assembling in the great tent of an American circus, and by his dis- 
courtesy merely furnishes them with one additional grievance to discuss. 
The Native inhabitants of Calcutta, Bombay, and other important 
cities, fully appreciate the right of holding public meetings for the 
discussion of public affairs (including such matters as contracts for the 
postal service between Europe and India), and they can count upon 
the hearty support of the non-official European community and press in 
resisting all attempts to deprive them of this right. Such attempts, if 
persevered in, can result only in lowering the dignity of the British 
Government. 

On the 5th of April, 1878, H.H. the Thakur of Bhaunagar was 
formally invested with the full powers enjoyed by his ancestors, having 
attained his majority ; and thus once more a convincing proof was 
given to Native Princes that temporary administration does not neces- 
sarily involve permanent annexation. Upon the occasion of the 
Th£kur’s installation, the Political Agent for K&thiaw&r delivered an 
address containing most admirable advice to a ruler assuming an 
authority which is really absolute and irresponsible, except so far 
as the Paramount Power is concerned. It is to be regretted that no 
one of corresponding dignity can address the Viceroy in similar 
terms : u Impulse will often tell you that those who stand up against 
u you for their rights are unreasonable, factious, and insolent. Do 
“ not believe it. If you invade the independence of your judges by 
“ one hint or one frown, you debase the pure and noble form of justice 
“ to a false and crooked sham.” The warnings addressed to the 
young Chief, and the principles laid down for his guidance, would 
be equally applicable to his great over-lord. Unfortunately, this last 
sentence does not so apply : “ Of financial matters I need say little. 
u Yon have no debts, and yoiir treasury is full.” When snch words 
can be justly used in speaking of Native States nnder British pro- 
tection (and there are several in various parts of India to which they 
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are applicable), it is not surprising to hear from a local resident that, 
in his opinion, a plebiscite of the Bhaunagar people would confirm, by 
a great majority, the definitive restoration of Native rule. Times 
are changed considerably since Sir Henry Lawrence condemned, as a 
device for insuring maladministration, the system of a Native ruler 
and minister both relying on British protection; although even now 
we are told that his condemnation applies to Bikanir, and perhaps to 
other States also. 

In a case which caused much sensation throughout India,* Lord 
Lytton, acting apparently upon a generous impulse, overstepped his 
legitimate authority by interference with judges of the Allahabad High 
Court in the discharge of their duty. A syce (Native groom), having 
been struck by his master, ran away, and in so doing, fell and injured 
himself fatally. The master, Mr. Fuller, was fined for the assault, but 
neither the magistrate nor the High Court, to whom the case was 
referred, held that he could be made responsible for the death of the 
syce. The Viceroy, however, deemed the punishment inflicted to have 
been quite inadequat# to the offence, and published a minute censuring 
the High Court, while the magistrate who tried the case was superseded. 
In thus acting, Lord Lytton seems to have been animated by a praise- 
worthy desire to stamp with his disapproval the leniency of Anglo- 
Indian public opinion towards those Europeans who are in the habit of 
striking Native servants and others, Upon this point Anglo-Indians are * 
exceedingly sensitive, and apt to resent the comments of visitors from 
Europe. Long custom may perhaps render even an English gentleman un- 
conscious of the fact that the manners of many Europeans in India to- 
wards the Natives are overbearing and petulant, sometimes even violent; 
but the fact is only too apparent to an unprejudiced stranger, who con- 
trasts these manners with those of the French in Algeria, of the Dutch 
in Java, and of the British themselves in Ceylon and in the Colonies. 
For this the law is not to blame, and it is, to a great extent, the fault 
of the Natives themselves, who will not take their own part, and who 
almost seem to like being trampled upon, — those classes at least, from 
whom domestic servants are taken, and with whom Europeans are most 
frequently brought into contact. Even a short Indian residence may 
convince any man that the climate and surroundings produce a deterio- 
rating effect upon his urbanity towards social inferiors, and a readiness 
to adopt a language which ignores such phrases as “ thank you 99 and 
“ if you please.” 

The Act lately passed for restricting the sale of arms in British 
India ought perhaps to be regarded rather as a sort of game law 
than as a measure of precaution against any danger of revolt It 
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does not extend to the Native States, where alone aims are found in 
the hands of the people generally; whereas in our own provinces 
the people have been disarmed ever since the great Mutiny, and a 
special permit is necessary to entitle a Native to carry any sort of 
weapon. The effect of farther restrictions upon the importation and 
sale of fire-arms will probably be to render it more difficult for the 
Natives to protect their cattle and crops against wild animals ; but the 
interests of the British sportsman will be promoted. After the general 
disarmament, twenty years ago, game of all sorts increased considerably 
throughout India, but now complaints are frequent among sportsmen 
that the authorities are too lax in granting licences to carry fire-arms 
and that in some districts the beasts of chase are consequently becoming 
very scarce. Native Shikaris will watch night after night at a water- 
hole where wild animals come to drink during the hot season ; and 
although they may allow a tiger or panther to depart unmolested, bison, 
elk, deer, and pig are certain to receive a bullet at close quarters. 
These Shikaris are mere poachers in the eyes of sportsmen ; they 
usually belong to the aboriginal tribes, who are to be 'found all over 
India, wherever a hill or a jungle exists, and who do not share the 
Hindu prejudice against the slaughter of animals, wild or domestic. 

Before the passing of the new Act, the mere possession of weapons 
by a Native without licence was not illegal, but it was necessary to 
obtain a magistrate’s permission to wear or carry them, even on festive 
occasions such as weddings,® for which temporary permissions were often 
granted, specifying the exact number of swords and guns to be 
employed. The additional restrictions will doubtless bring about the 
confiscation of some weapons and the concealment of others ; but they 
are of a piece with too much of recent Indian legislation, — meddling 
and vexatious, furnishing the police with new instruments of exac- 
tion, harassing the orderly and peaceable, while failing to reach the 
dangerous classes, against whom they are ostensibly directed. 

The changes recently effected in the administration of the North- 
west Frontier were described at the time by the Secretary of State for 
India as “measures of defence and security, not of aggression. They will 
“ operate as a guarantee for the maintenance of existing territorial 
u limits.” These satisfactory assurances were addressed to the Yiceroy ; 
but the words of Lord Lytton himself were less reassuring to those 
who deprecated farther annexation beyond the limits of India proper on 
the north-west. a To support and enforce tribal responsibility to the 
u utmost,” and at the same time u to reduce tribal cohesion to a mini- 
“ mum,” according to the special circumstances of each case, may not be 
so self-contradictory a policy as it appears at first sight, but it could 
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hardly prove to be a pacific policy. A separate Frontier government for 
the Trans-Indus districts of the Punjab and Sind was created by the 
appointment of a Chief Commissioner, corresponding directly with the 
Yiceroy upon all matters concerning those who are not subjects of Her 
Majesty, and having the frontier forces under his immediate orders, but 
being subordinate to the Governor of the Punjab in respect to internal 
affairs., The new “ Go vernor- Generals Agent and Frontier Commission er” 
and his subordinates are expected to visit, and make themselves personally 
acquainted with, their troublesome neighbours — a course of proceeding 
certain to be regarded with the utmost suspicion by the independent 
frontier tribes ; and experience in all parts of the world has shown that 
the independence of frontier tribes does not long survive a close 
acquaintance with neighbouring British authorities. The process of 
extending our protectorate over Afghanistan and Beloochistan cannot be 
cheaply or peaceably carried out, although the new Frontier Govern- 
ment is bound to justify its own existence by the activity of its 
operations beyond the boundaries of India, and the usual results have 
already followed in war and territorial encroachment. 

The famine policy of the present Government of India has been 
characterized throughout by vacillation, and by the issue of conflicting 
instructions. Madras and Bombay were told to guard against the 
extravagance which had been displayed in Bengal during the late 
famine there, and the same high official, Sir Richard Temple, who was 
mainly responsible for the Bengal expenditure, was sent to inculcate 
economy in the other Presidencies. One despatch came out declaring 
that not a single human life was to be lost if all the resources at the 
disposal of Government could prevent it, soon to be followed by another 
entirely repudiating the obligation to save life at all costs and hazards. 
The estimated cost of the famine in Bombay and Madras was wofully 
below the reality. Iu March, 1877, when I was in India, the nett cost of 
the famine estimated for 1876-77 was 8,100,000/., and this estimate, 
which related to the past, appears only to have been exceeded by 
850,000/. ; but for 1877-78 the nett cost was then estimated at 2,150,000/., 
and it has since been estimated at more than thrice that amount — viz., 
6,500,000/. The cause of this immense increase of cosf%as the un- 
expected failure of rains, and, consequently, of crops, in certain districts 
still suffering from the effects of the famine. A loss of 1,800,000/. in 
the land revenue was included in the 6,500,000/. sterling, although 
in some of the famine districts large arrears of revenue have been 
collected, which, in many cases, the cultivators, with blighted and 
scanty crops, could very ill afford to pay. Lavish expenditure upon 
relief works of less than doubtful utility was followed by the exaction 
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of the uttermost anna from those raiyats who contrived to escape actual 
pauperism and did not receive State maintenance* 

Events have already proved the delusive nature of the proposal to 
create an insurance fund against the recurrence of famines in India, and to 
raise for that purpose an annual surplus of ] ,500,00(M. by means of extra 
taxation in ordinary years. It need not excite surprise that the new 
taxes imposed in order to raise this insurance fund should have found 
no favour among a people already taxed almost up to the limits of 
endurance, and that a cry should go up for providing the money by 
retrenchment rather than by additional taxation. As for the particular 
imposts in question, it must be admitted that it is well-nigh impossible 
to devise any new taxes which will not be oppressive to the people of 
India, and the duty devolving upon the Finance Minister in such a case 
is most trying. Sir John Strachey’s three proposals — a trades* licence 
tax, an agricultural cess for Bengal and Upper India, and an increase 
of the salt duty in Madras and Bombay — are all more or less open to 
the objection that they bear heavily upon the poor, but how that is to 
be avoided except by retrenchment or an income tax no one can suggest. 
Modes of retrenching, on the other hand, are freely suggested, and 
although it is admitted that considerable reductions have been made of 
late, it is contended by the Natives that these affect the lower branches 
only of the public service, and that the pay of messengers and copying 
clerks has been curtailed, and their numbers have been diminished, while 
the salaries of high officials remain untouched. Not Natives only, but 
even European officials of wide experience, concur in the opinion that 
great retrenchments, without loss of efficiency, might be carried out in the 
highest ranks of the public service, where every salary abolished is large 
enough to afford a sensible relief to the finances. 

The existence of separate Command ers-in- Chief for Madras and 
Bombay, each with a costly staff and a large salary as an official member 
of Council, ought certainly not to survive the thorough inquiry into 
Indian military expenditure which has just been promised by the Home 
Government. The “additional members ” of the Governor- General’s 
Legislative Council, who are sent to Calcutta or Simla from each of the 
Presidencies and Administrations, are all first-class officials, withdrawn 
from their regular appointments at a heavy cost to the Indian Treasury 
— a cost which might be spai*ed with some benefit to public interests 
if their places were supplied by elected representative members without 
pay. 

The number of members of the Indian Council at home might safely 
he reduced, as well as that of other highly-paid officials in the India 
House, The multiplication of new departments, and the frequent 
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nomination of inquiry commissions upon all manner of subjects, 
important and trifling, have caused the appointment of many special 
commissioners, whose pay is out of all proportion to the value of the 
work performed by them; and here again there might be a large curtail- 
ment of expense. While some departments might be thus pruned as to 
their higher branches, others, such as the ecclesiastical, might fairly be 
eradicated altogether, and Hindu taxpayers might be relieved of the 
burden of supporting Anglican bishops. 

None of these retrenchments have been attempted; additional taxation 
has been imposed to provide the famine insurance fund — a fund which 
has since been made to figure as a surplus of general revenue over 
expenditure, and has been ultimately swallowed up in the growing 
deficit of Indian finance, notwithstanding the pledges on the part of 
Government that it would be regarded as a “sacred trust,” to be 
applied to a special purpose only. 

There is one article in the Indian Imperialist programme which does 
not, in my opinion, deserve unqualified censure — viz., the employment 
of Native troops for Imperial purposes beyond the limits of Asia. Since 
the Mutiny of 1857, the British garrison in India has been largely in- 
creased, and the artillery is kept exclusively in the hands of European 
gunners, while the Native Army has been reduced in numbers and 
efficiency, is deprived of its proper complement of European officers, 
and is armed with inferior weapons. The present organization of a 
Native Infantry regiment, with half a dozen English officers, all 
mounted, and a body of Native officers, most of them superior to 
their men in length of service only, and quite unfit for a higher com- 
mand than that of a colour-sergeant, has been described by competent 
authorities as being u utterly rotten.” If a regiment so officered were 
to go into action against any troops armed with breech-loading weapons 
of precision, it would probably find itself in a few minutes under the 
command of the subadar-major (senior Native officer), and might he 
expected soon afterwards to execute a hurried strategic movement to 
the rear. The position of the Native Army, between a powerful British 
garrison and a numerous quad military police, is altogether anomalous; 
and it may be fairly said, either make the Native Infantry regi- 
ments thoroughly fit to take their places in line of battle alongside their 
British comrades, or else, if distrust and economy prevent this being 
done, convert them at once into armed police, for the maintenance of 
internal order only. The Native Cavalry must be regarded from a 
different point of view, and to them these remarks do not apply. Now 
that Native troops have been ordered to Malta, and the notion of con- 
fronting them with Bussian soldiers bas been fairly entertained, the re- 
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organization of tlie Native Army cannot longer bo neglected. The 
classes from which we recruit the rank and file are excellent in quality 
and inexhaustible in numbers; courageous, docile, and temperate, eager 
to enlist, and to serve upon slender pay. The martial races of India con- 
stitute as fine a nursery for soldiers as any in the world. India is 
already bowed down beneath her military .burdens, and is unable to pay 
for a great Native army, requiring a corresponding British force to 
watch it; but if Africa, or any other portion of the Empire, needs 
soldiers, and if Imperial funds are provided to pay for them, they can be 
furnished by India to any amount, without serious difficulty or danger. 
One danger, perhaps, there may be — that of developing the aggressive 
spirit of the “ Imperial Englishman,” and of encouraging annexation in 
such countries as New Guinea and Central Africa, if Indian soldiers, 
paid with British money, can always be counted upon for service. In 
the case immediately before us, however, it is to be hoped that the 
dispatch of Indian troops to Europe may have a pacific effect, and may 
even facilitate militaxy reductions, as tending to dispel the wild idea, 
characterized as t( absurd ” by the Czar himself, that India may bo 
invaded from Europe across the mountains and desa'ts of Central Asia. 
It is clear that the British Ministry, *no less than the Russian Czar, 
regard such an idea as absurd, and do not hesitate to transport troops 
from India to Europe, in view of a possible conflict with Russia. If a 
maritime rival should arise,, cap able of interrupting our communications 
with India by sea, then our Empire would indeed be menaced, and for 
such an emergency we ought to reserve the strength which many in 
India, as well as in England, wish to expend in fighting where our na- 
tional interests are not involved. England and India united are strong 
enough to defy all attack, and to wait in conscious strength until they 
are attacked, of which there is at present no chance whatever. But if 
England must have soldiers for Imperial purposes, it is surely better to 
draw them from the population of her own Empire than to attempt, as 
on former occasions, to recruit the riff-raff of Europe and America, 
involving herself thereby in difficulty with the Governments of neutral 
nations. 

Is India a source of power and profit to the British Empire, or have 
we no motive for retaining the country except that we hold it in trust 
for the benefit of its inhabitants, and cannot in honour repudiate the 
trust ? This question is often asked and discussed in England with a 
gravity which, to all except Englishmen, must appear sufficiently 
ludicrous, more especially to the people of India themselves. As regards 
profit, it is needless here to enter into details of the large sum which 
India pays annually to England, under the name of civil and military 
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home charges, or as interest on her public debt and guaranteed railways; 
but there is one very significant item, which speaks for itself. In the 
Budget estimates of India for 1878*79, the sum of 3,000,000/. sterling is 
set down for “ loss by exchange,” equal to the largest amount of u favour- 
able balance” ever paid in one year by Java to Holland. Such is the 
effect of the constant compulsory remittance of funds from India to 
England; and although no corresponding sum for “gain by exchange” 
figures in the Estimates of the United Kingdom, it is clear that in this 
matter India’s loss is England’s gain. It is noteworthy, with respect 
to military home charges, that these have increased nearly cent, per 
cent, during eleven years of peace — viz., from 2,130,205/. in 1866-67 to 
4,160,600Z. in 1877-78 ; and here again, what is paid by India is saved 
by England. As regards India being a source of power, it is certain 
that upon many occasions, seven times within the last thirty-five 
years, England has borrowed troops from India for Imperial exigencies, 
and so long as these are paid for out of Imperial funds (which has not 
been the invariable rule in practice, although provided for by law), such 
a proceeding confers strength on the Empire, and is a relief rather than 
injury to India. If England could resolve to adopt a truly Imperial 
policy, and to support India financially, by controlling her expenditure 
and guaranteeing her debt, she might draw from India an amount of 
military strength which would render the British Empire as formidable 
on land as it is already on the seas. The policy of utilizing Indian 
troops for Imperial objects has been compared to that of Rome in her 
decadence, but it seems more truly to resemble that of conquering and 
aggressive Rome, extending her empire over new provinces by the 
swords of allies and provincials, as well as by those of her own 
citizens, 

Unfortunately, the same policy which seem to have added anew element 
to our military strength has saddled us with obligations and burdens 
which may tax even the combined strength of Great Britain and India. 
The best friends of India cannot help feeling apprehensive that our new 
position iu Cyprus and Asiatic Turkey will entail fresh burdens upon 
India, and that the resources which might have rendered our existing 
Eastern Empire impregnable may he squandered in the attempt to 
create a new one. We cannot tell as yet what our liabilities in 
Asiatic Turkey really amount to, but that country may prove to us an 
exaggerated Algexia, and it is hard to see how territorial acquisitions 
there can fail to weaken, our military and financial position in India. 

New vistas of promotion and emolument are, however, opened before 
the eyes of all ambitious and energetic Anglo-Indians, to whom a policy 
of annexation cannot at any time be distasteful, and who are ever sighing 
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for fresh provinces to administer. Everywhere throughout India, ex- 
cept perhaps in Madras, we find the Imperialist spirit in high places, 
and the desire for reactionary measures openly expressed. Thus the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (the Hon. Sir Ashley Eden) condemns 
the introduction of elective administration into the municipality of 
Calcutta, and maintains that elective government is by no means 
representative, while admitting that having once introduced the elective 
system, it is now very difficult to go back. The vernacular press, on 
the other hand, speaks favourably of the working of the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation, as giving satisfaction to the Native public. It 
is remarkable that in Bombay the elective system, so far as it has been 
adopted in municipal affairs, has given satisfaction alike to the public 
and to the late Governor (Sir Philip Wodehouse), one of the old school , 
who congratulated, at his departure, the city of Bombay on the success 
of the elective institutions, which he himself deserves the credit of 
introducing. The present Governor (Sir It. Temple) belongs to the new 
Imperialist school, and is one of its most energetic supporters ; but 
Bombay can boast of an independent and ably- conducted press, both 
English and Native, whose protest against Imperialism is unanimous. 

“ England and India are indissolubly united, and must for good or 
“ for evil considerably influence each other. There is already a close 
u connection between them, and in course of time that connection must 
u become closer. If Imperialism, then, grows strong in this country, 
“ we may well expect it to make itself felt in England in more ways 
“ than one. Parliament, therefore, cannot afford to let Indian affairs 
“ alone if it is to remain an Imperial and not dwindle down into a local 
u representative body. Its attention has recently been roused to its 
“ danger by the way in which the Ministry has dealt with Indian 
u troops. It has also testified to its dislike of Imperialism by the 
“ manner in which it has been disturbed by tlie Vernacular Press Act; 
" We hope this interest of Parliament in Indian affairs will continue 
“ to increase, and that it will from time to time exercise its wholesome 
“ check on that Imperial policy which now seems to bo the order of the 
“ day in India, and which, wo with all deference submit, is calculated 
u to destroy that mutual good understanding which has, upon the whole, 
“ hitherto existed between the rulers and the ruled.” These are the 
views expressed in the Inda-P ralcash , a leading vernacular journal 
of Bombay, and they cannot fail to commend themselves to the minds 
of independent Englishmen, whether in or out of Parliament, whether 
Liberal or Conservative. 
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Major-General Sir G. LE GEAND JACOB, C.B., K.C.S.I., sent the 
following letter on Sir David Wedderburn’s paper : — 

u I am exceedingly sorry to be unable to attend the East India Asso- 
“ ciation meeting to-morrow, being still confined to my room. I should 
u have been glad of the opportunity of making some remarks on Sir 
u Dayid Wedderbun/s 6 Modern Imperialism in India/ for a copy of 
11 which I have to thank you. The best part of my life has been passed 
“ in that country, and I retain the deepest interest in its people, and an 
u earnest desire for their welfare. 

“ Sir David traces to what he styles Imperialism acts that appear to 
“ me in no way depending on it. The most objectionable of all recently 
“ occurring was the removal of the import duty on cotton manufactures, 
“ in the face of a strong majority of the Council against it, at a time 
u when the exigencies of the Government compelled the imposition of 
“ extra taxes affecting even the poorest. But the motive-power was not 
“ the Crown, hut the House of Commons. As far as Ministers will 
“ listen to advice, the Crown has no such personal interests to mislead it. 

“ The Press Act, which Sir David considers so evil a law, I regard, 
st under its modifications imposed from home, as a wise precautionary 
“ measure, having nothing to do with Imperialism, though despotically 
“ enforced. The Court of Directors were strongly opposed to the wide 
<( freedom of the press granted by Lord Metcalf; though, having once 
“ been allowed, they hesitated to repeal the Act, awaiting its fruit. The 
“ majority of the Indian Council now, I believe, supported Lord Cran- 
“ brook ; and it is probable that were the old Court still in power, the 
(t present measure would have met their approval. Sir David is unjust 
“ to the Indian Government in putting in their mouths the argument that 
“ those who were too ignorant to appreciate writings free from sedition 
u 1 should have nothing at all to read/ The Government have openly 
“ proclaimed their desire that all their acts should be criticised, and have 
“ objected only to seditious publications ; in point of fact, the press of 
u India is at this moment freer than in the greater part of Europe. In 
“ this country we care nothing at all for treasonable spoutings and 
“ writings ; the state of public opinion, general enlightenment, and a free 
“ Legislature are sufficient safeguard. But can we say the same of 
t{ India : 250,000,000 ruled by a few foreigners ; the masses profoundly 
“ superstitious, ignorant, and easily misled ? 

“ Sir David says, ‘ Sufficient remedy for seditious publications existed 
" ‘in bringing the authors before the Law Courts/ This would, in many 
“ instances, be shutting the stable-door after the steed is stolen. The 
u object is to prevent, not to punish. 

“ I regard our system of Law Courts to be suited only to communh 
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(t ties like the Presidency and other large towns, where there is sufficient 
u enlightenment to prevent their being turned into engines of oppression. 
sc My strength is exhausted ; and that this may reach you in time, I 
“ must refrain from further comment. Perhaps there will be no objec- 
" tion to your reading this note as part of what I should say if present/* 


The CHAIRMAN having intimated that it was now open for any 
gentleman to address the meeting on the subject of the lecture, only 
keeping in view the rule of the Association limiting each speaker to ten 
minutes, 

Rajah RAMPAL SINGH said that to save time he would rise 
first, although he begged the meeting to excuse him for not giving them 
an elaborate and eloquent speech. His familiarity with the language 
was not sufficient to allow him to make any attempts in this direction, 
but being an Indian question, he thought he might venture to make a 
humble contribution to the discussion on the subject by saying what he 
thought as well as he was able. (Hear, hear.) In the first place, he 
must express his great gratification at seeing in the meeting some in- 
fluential members of Parliament, because attendance at the conferences 
of the East India Association would give them a more impartial and 
accurate idea of Indian affairs. And as regards the lecture itself, he 
was deeply gratified. It was the first time he had heard so elaborate 
and able a presentation of the Indian case before an audience in Eng- 
land ; and his conviction was that if there were more of these mixings of 
Englishmen and Indians in free and equal controversy and friendly 
discussion, many sources of misunderstanding would be removed, a 
friendly feeling would speedily grow up, and both would be not only 
fellow-subjects of the same Empire and Queen, but brothers and co-mates 
in thought and feeling. (Hear, hear.) The tone and ability of the 
lecturer had awakened such feelings of gratitude in his mind that he 
fervently hoped it would be shared by the other Indian gentlemen 
present, and that they would acknowledge and reciprocate it, and rival 
the generosity of Sir David’s sentiments. (Hear, hear.) The history 
of the world shows that no nation, however low, remains permanently in 
a degraded state. The barbaric or savage state promotes energy, and 
energy brings prosperity and power, and these bring civilization and 
luxury. In governments, nations advance from tyranny to freedom, and 
from despotism to a free constitution. This had been the course of 
English history, as of all other nations. And similarly India, as it 
advances in education and intelligence, is fated to assume a more 
independent position ; and the time is surely coming when not only will 
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the affairs of India be debated in the Imperial Parliament as fully as 
those of the other portions of the British Empire, hut by her own 
representatives, while her internal affairs will be administered by Native 
Government servants. Her Majesty, in assuming the title of Empress of 
India, ensured to the Natives of that vast country the free exercise of 
rights as fellow-subjects, with Englishmen, of the Queen ; and much hope 
and anticipation for India had arisen from that act. He regretted, how- 
ever, that hitherto those hopes and anticipations had been wofnlly dis- 
appointed ; and what the Government had done, instead of being in the 
direction of freedom and confidence, was in a directly contrary direction. 
The gagging of the Native press — an unnecessary and unjustifiable act — - 
whs destructive to the fame and reputation of the Indian Government, 
and fatal to the hopes of the Indian people. The latter have shown by 
their petitions how deep is the dissatisfaction they feel at the abridg- 
ment of their privileges ; and the Act is the more impolitic because it 
deprives tbe Government of a useful means of making itself acquainted 
with the feelings and wishes of the people, and of any local injustices 
which may be perpetrated. A still more evil provision of the Act is 
that its exercise is put entirely into the hands of the civil officers and 
magistrates, whose very harshness had been the principal subject of the 
Native newspapers' complaint. (Hear, hear.) It was a remarkable fact 
that Europe was distinctly moving in the direction of freedom to the 
people, and it was still more remarkable that England, which, had been 
in the forefront of the struggle for liberty all over the world, which had 
spent blood and money again and again for freedom’s sake, and to which 
all nations seeking emancipation had been accustomed to look for 
sympathy and succour, was moving backwards in her greatest depend- 
ency, and was engaged in the withdrawal of privileges rather than 
extending them. It was a matter of deep regret that the Indian 
Government had been permitted to blot the fair fame of England by the 
enactment of a bad and repressive law like tbe Vernacular Press Act. 
The Natives of India have given no adequate cause for it, but on a 
miserable pretence their tongue has been cut, and if they would discuss 
their wrongs, they must do so by stealth and in secret. The Govern- 
ment have themselves destroyed the means of tracing dissatisfaction, 
and their remedy is infinitely worse than the disease. A direct incentive 
to secret meetings and publications has been given, and, as universal 
history shows, the result must be evil to all concerned. On every 
ground he earnestly hoped the English Parliament and people would 
demand a repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, and so do much to 
encourage a better feeling between the Indian Government and the 
people. (Hear, hear.) 
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Colonel A. B. BATHBOBNE said that he felt much, indebted to 
Sir David W odder burn for his able paper, although he was free to 
confess that he did not concur with all the views expressed therein. In 
all the censures the lecturer had passed upon the “ Gagging ” Act, and 
other points of that description, he thought all might agree, but on one 
point in particular he (Colonel Bathborne) differed very materially from 
the lecturer, and that was in respect to the allusion to the Imperial 
policy of France, and the comparison with it of the Imperial policy of 
England in India. The cases were entirely different. Napoleon the 
Third rose to power by perjury, retained it by wholesale murder, and 
those who opposed him were cither slain in the streets or deported to 
Cayenne. Perhaps, as far as the results on the nation at large were 
concerned, the reign was a good one, but still there was the fact that the 
manner in which power was obtained left a stain upon the character of 
the Emperor. To say that the Imperial policy in India was like that of 
Napoleon in France, because of the assumption of the title of Empress by 
the Queen, was, in his (Colonel Bathborne’s) opinion, an assertion that 
was quite untenable. There had been gagging of the press in India 
long before the Queen became Empress — in fact, it existed before she was 
bom ; and this xlssociation had for very many years pressed the subject 
of removing the acts of officials from the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts 
upon the attention of the Government of India. As to the objections 
raised on these points, there was nothing new in them, and it would be 
seen, therefore, that the matters complained of did not arise from the acts 
of the Empress, nor were they in any sense the corollary to, or conse- 
quence of, the assumption of the Imperial title, although it might be 
said that the present Government of India had carried these matters 
further than was the custom of tlieir predecessors. Another matter 
struck him in connection with the charge of recent Imperialism, and that 
was that the policy of Lord Dalliousie was far more open to the charge 
of Imperialism than was that of Lord Lytton. Lord Dalhousio used to 
treat the several Native states and sovereign powers in India with the 
greatest contempt, and regarded neither their feelings nor their interests, 
so long as the policy of his Government was carried out. This being so, 
he thought that those who regarded Lord Lytton’s policy as tending to 
Imperialism would do well to remember that of Lord Dalliousie. Again, 
Colonel Bathborne repeated his feeling that it was not fair to Lord 
Lytton, nor to the Government, nor to India itself, to bring that country 
into comparison with France under the late Emperor, or to assume that 
every alteration of the laws since the assumption of the title of Empress 
by the Queen had been made with the object of thrusting Imperialism 
upon India. 
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Mr, LALMOHUN GHOSE said that, having been deputed to this 
country by a large number of his fellow-countrymen in India in order to 
bring some of the grievances of which they have to complain under the 
notice of the Parliament and people of England, he was unable to resist 
the temptation of availing himself of this opportunity of informing the 
meeting what are the views of the people of India in regard to the 
points raised by Sir David Wedderburn in his excellent lecture. In 
one word, he might say they were in perfect accord with the opinions 
expressed by the honourable Baronet. The loyalty of the Indian people 
is as firm and unshaken to-day as it has ever been since the foundation 
of the Empire in India. (Hear, hear.) The people of India are 
profoundly convinced that the existence of the British Government is 
necessary to their well-being and safety ; nor is it doubted that if 
England were now voluntarily to sever her connection with India ifc 
would be an unmitigated calamity to their country, (Hear, hear.) 
It would mean the substitution of anarchy and confusion for peace 
and order. (Hear, hear.) These are first principles in the minds of 
all intelligent Natives of India. But when we come to discuss the 
particular measures of Government, or the particular policy of the 
present administration, it is quite another thing. (Heai’, hear.) You 
have introduced Western ideas and Western education into India, and 
you have taught us to judge of your condirct by a higher standard than 
has hitherto prevailed in the East. Judging by the standard that 
England herself has given them, the Natives of India find much in 
the present mode of administration and in the present policy of which 
they cannot approve, and much that seems to them entirely opposed to 
the first principles of justice and of wisdom. (Hear, hear.) The pro- 
mulgation of the new Imperial regime , while it gave rise to warm and 
animated controversy in England, was hailed by the imaginative people 
of India as the symbol of the inauguration of a more generous policy 
towards them, and the opening of a happier era. But these illusions 
have been rudely dispelled, and the Imperial regime has been only found 
to be synonymous with harsher legislation and heavier taxation. 
(Hear, hear.) Vast sums of money were, to begin with, expended 
in a magnificent series of durbars and ceremonies which might have 
been much more fitly spent in relieving the suffering masses and in 
saving the lives of starving men. National rejoicings were ordered 
at a time of national tribulation. The first-fruits of the new regime 
were additional taxation of a peculiarly severe kind,* fresh burdens 
were laid upon the shoulders of the poorest of the people — upon those 
who are the first to suffer from the effects of famine. A new Licence 
Tax has been imposed upon the trading classes of the people throughout 
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the country, whereby incomes as low as four shillings a- week are taxed ; 
while at the same time the official classes, in whose hands the power of 
taxation is lodged, hare taken good care that they themselves should he 
entirely exempted from the scope and operation of the tax. (Hear, 
hear.) The plea put forward by the Government for these obnoxious 
additions to the burdens of the people was the necessity for saving the 
people from starvation by the creation and reservation of a Famine 
Insurance Fund. But we now know that the whole of this fund has 
been appropriated to other than its legitimate purpose. (Hear, hear.) 
Anglo-Indian officials are never tired of preaching the necessity of 
preserving the prestige of England in the East ; but while they are 
only too ready to enter upon needless wars of aggression and of 
questionable justice across the frontier, at the risk of seriously dis- 
organizing the finances of the country, it does seem strange that they 
are quite incapable of discerning that the policy recently pursued by 
them, and their breach of solemn engagements, must greatly lower 
the character of the British Government in the eyes of the people, 
and reduce its prestige. (Hear, hear.) Further, at a time of great 
financial embarrassment the Government of India have not scrupled 
to remit the import duties on cotton goods, and have thus sacrificed the 
true interests of India to minister to the exigencies of party politics at 
home. (Hear, hear.) Then, as regards legislation, the Government of 
India have inaugurated a policy of Imperialism and repression. They 
have done their best to alienate the sympathies of the people by such 
enactments as the Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act. The 
Government have entered upon a policy of jealousy, distrust, and 
suspicion, which is as unwise as it is ungenerous. If you suspect the 
loyalty of the people without cause, and persistently manifest your 
distrust of them, you may ultimately induce them to give you real 
cause for your suspicion. (Hear, hear.) As regards the growing aspira- 
tions of the people of India to be admitted to a fair share in the ad- 
ministration of their own country, the promises of the Government, 
though oft repeated, remain unfulfilled. The Covenanted Civil Service 
is theoretically open to the Natives, but the regulations and conditions are 
such as to shut them out practically. It is said that the competitive 
system is not suited to the people of India ; but this assertion is 
directly opposed to the evidence of facts. Of the few Natives of India 
who have entered the Service through the door of the competitive ex- 
amination in London, several have been especially thanked by the Indian 
Government for their zeal and ability and judgment in difficult situations. 
(Hear, hear.) Surely facts like these go a long way to controvert the 
opinion that is from time to time authoritatively expressed as regards 
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the fitness of the Natives of India for the higher offices in the public 
service. The educated classes in India are now rapidly increasing in 
numbers, and they take a deep interest in the welfare of the country. 
It is not only just, but wise and prudent, that their aspirations and 
hopes should no longer be suffered to remain ungratified, so far as they 
are legitimate and reasonable. Whether they are to be loyal or dis- 
affected must depend upon the treatment they may receive at the hands 
of their rulers, upon the social position accorded to them, and upon the 
means given for their enjoying an adequate share in the government of 
the country. The question is, therefore, one which eminently deserves 
the attention of English statesmen; and the Government of India, 
instead of indulging in the luxury of needless and expensive wars be- 
yond the frontiers and in a tawdry and Brummagem Imperialism in 
India, should concentrate its energies to improve the condition of the 
millions entrusted to its care, and should adopt a policy of generous 
confidence towards the people, which would redound alike to the glory 
of England and the benefit of India. (Hear, hear.) 

MIBZA PEEK BIJKHSH begged attention Tor a brief space. 
He said the lecture had been to him a matter of delight, and therefore he 
desired to thank the lecturer, and to say that, in his opinion, he had fully 
comprehended the position and the difficulties under which the people of 
India lie* It was but necessary to look at the facts to; see that there would 
be difficulty and injustice, for the reason that there were in India 
250,000,000 of a population, ruled by a mere handful of Englishmen, 
who knew nothing, or nearly nothing, about the people or their require- 
ments, but just went about making a report here and a report there ; and 
the evil of it all was that the Government always accepts the views of 
these English gentlemen, and will not listen to those of the Indian 
people. He (the speaker) had long been a resident in Europe, and should 
remain there, for he was convinced that was the best place, especially 
when he saw how the Anglo-Indians treated princes or anyone holding 
different views to them in India* If he (the speaker) was there, he 
could not even say what he was then saying without danger of inter- 
ference from the Government. As to Colonel Itatliborne’s indignation 
at the rule of England being compared with that of the Emperor 
Napoleon, he wished to ask that gentleman if England had done in 
India what Napoleon had. done in France ? If Napoleon was the 
author of the coup d’etat, he was also the ruler who had submitted to a 
plebiscite, and thus taken the voice of the people. Had the English 
Government ever taken the voice of the people of India ? No. On the 
contrary, if anyone was to incite people to ask for such a thing, his 
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moufcli would be closed, and Iris property confiscated. In such matters 
he (the speaker) considered that the rule of the Emperor Napoleon had 
an advantage over English rule in India ; for what with the control over 
the newspapers and the interference with personal liberty, liberty was 
impossible in India; and he (the speaker) liked his liberty too well to 
go there and give the officers of the Government the chance of putting 
him in prison. In England he was happy, and no one here would dare 
to take him by the throat. He was also glad to find that many other 
Indian gentlemen were coming to England to finish their education and 
take their degrees, and that thus they would learn to know better about 
the English people than they would from mixing with them in India. 
It was said that the Indian people were revolutionary in their tendencies, 
but this he denied, and asked, if it were so, how could the comparatively 
small number of 40,000 or 50,000 Englishmen rule India with her 

240.000. 000 1 The fact was that the people were quiet and easy to 
govern, and if the English Government would only do the things that 
had been promised, India would soon be perfectly satisfied and happy. 
He acknowledged with satisfaction that the English nation, and some of 
its leading men, like Professor Fawcett, were manifesting greater interest 
in Indian questions, and the result was that English people were coming 
to know that out of the 60,000,0004 of revenue of India England received 

30.000. 0004 (A murmur.) He could prove it. And then, again, as to 
the value of the rupee, that was another disadvantage to India, which 
ought to ho removed, as there was great loss in the exchange. Taking 
all things into consideration, he argued that India was really ruled by 
the inclination of her people to the English rule, rather than by the few 
thousand Englishmen holding official positions there. 

Mr. A. ABATHOON said the subject of the admirable lecture 
given by Sir David Wedderbum might conveniently be considered in 
two parts — namely, the acts which have tended to increase Imperial 
government, and the acts which have had an influence upon the pro- 
sperity or the material wealth of India. Decent events have forced 
upon the English people the real financial condition of India. By the 
Berlin Treaty England has extended and increased her influence and 
responsibilities in the East; and the Afghan War further showed that 
one great European Power at least regards India as a vulnerable 
point through which the power of England may he attacked. The. 
present Governor-General began his rule under circumstances exception- 
ally favourable. His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales had just 
visited India, and this visit was a subject of great gratification to the 
people. The Queen next proclaimed herself Empress of India, and 
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this act was looked upon as a symbol and a declaration of good fellow- 
ship between England and India, and the inauguration of an improved 
system of government for the people. (Hear, hear.) But within two 
years the Government, so far from progressing in the confidence and 
affection of the people, has been obliged to pass two of the most retro- 
grade and repressive Acts — the Vernacular Act and the Arms Act — 
which have been placed on the Indian Statute-book for a considerable 
period. It seemed to him, therefore, that in discussing the Imperial 
policy, the Government's acts carry with them their own condemnation. 
It was not necessary in such an assembly as a meeting of the East India 
Association to defend the freedom of the press, for all knew that it was 
the greatest security for liberty that any country could possess, while 
a repressive policy in regard to it was nearly always productive of the 
most evil results. But there was especial danger in repressing it in 
India on the supposed ground that some half-educated persons have 
published sedition and libels, because you give an importance to their 
obscure sentiments which they w T ould otherwise never possess, and you 
place at a disadvantage the writers in the respectable and far more 
influential Native journals. Of course, at a time when a war was in 
progress in which Bussia and Turkey were combatants, there was a 
natural feeling of irritation among the Mussulmans of India; but 
neither then nor later was there anything to indicate that the real 
substantial feeling of the country had undergone any great change. 
There was, indeed, great disappointment that a Government which 
had begun so well should have turned out so unfavourably. A further 
source of grievance and dissatisfaction was afforded in the conduct of 
the Afghan War. He could not understand how the Afghan War was 
other than an Imperial war. It appeared to him that any questions that 
affected the connection between England and her dependencies was an Im- 
perial question ; and yet India was to bear the whole cost of this war. In 
stating this he did not desire it to be supposed that he wished that the 
entire expense of the Afghan War should be paid by England ; so far 
from that, he thought that, fairly considered, it should be regarded 
partly as an Imperial war and partly as an Indian war, and, therefore, 
that each should have paid a share of the cost. The remission of the 
cotton duties formed another great and legitimate grievance. Every 
man of sense appreciated the blessings of free trade. But Mr. 
Gladstone had truly said that free trade must necessarily he made 
subservient to the conditions of the revenue of a country ; and Lord 
Salisbury himself told a deputation that, while wishing the duties 
to be remitted, they must wait until India could bear it. And yet, afc a 
juncture when the financial condition of India was worse than ever 
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before, and when a large deficit was certain, the Government yielded 
to the pressure of party influence in Lancashire, and secured votes in 
Parliament by sacrificing the best interests of India. In considering 
such a grievance as this, surely it was better that the Government 
should be able to find it discussed in Native newspapers, rather than by 
the furtive circulation of occasional broadsheets printed secretly. There 
was not the slightest doubt but that India, if consulted, would say with 
oue voice that she would sooner far -be governed by England than by 
any other European people, despite present faults ; and least of all 
would India choose Bussia for her master. And yet it a|:>peared to 
him very probable that the Vernacular Press Act would never have 
been passed but for the fear of Russia and the few criticisms on the 
military strength of England as compared with Bussia ; and yet the 
Indian Government, by its interference with freedom of expression, took 
a leaf out of the worst part of the record of its Northern rival. 
Indeed, even now, if Bussia were to exert such powers as are pos- 
sessed in the Vernacular Press Act, there would be a great outcry 
among the lovers of freedom; although the Russian Government, 
facing internal disorder of a serious character, would have a far better 
excuse than any the Indian Government ever possessed. But the real 
evils of our government of India were apart from Lord Lytton’s 
government and from all party questions at home. The problem of 
government in India was made very complex by the serious financial 
difficulties which had arisen, and which would increase unless serious 
measures were taken. The rate of exchange was supposed to be the 
real cause of the difficulty, and that was supposed to be brought about 
by the depreciation of silver. Much attention had been bestowed on 
the subject, and there were beyond doubt external causes for the fall 
in silver, such as the demonetization of silver in Germany, the action of 
Scandinavia and of Holland, the suspension of free mintage in Prance, 
and the production of the silver mines in Nevada. But the real cause 
of the mischief lies in the fact that the absorbing power of India has 
decreased. (Hear, hear.) This means that the purchasing power of 
India has decreased, and that India, instead of progressing in pro- 
sperity, is retrograding to poverty, British rule has conferred, no 
doubt, enormous advantages upon India ; and no one could be found to 
complain of it as such ; but there was the one deplorable fact, that 
England is draining the resources of India, and that the gravest 
financial difficulties are resulting. The limit of taxation having been 
reached, the only way to restore order and prosperity is to retrench* 
But Government must not merely retrench in the manner promised ; the 
economies must be large and far-reaching. Even with the diminution 
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of expenditure on public works, tlie reduction was not nearly sufficient, 
especially wlien it is considered that so large a proportion of the 
revenue comes from opium, and that it cannot be depended upon as a 
permanent source of revenue; and also when it is remembered that 
Indian revenue is liable to drains peculiar to it, such as famines, 
exchange, cyclones, and other visitations. Lord Northbrook calls for 
reform of the Civil Service, and advises beginning at the top of the 
tree ; but, for himself, he inclined to support Colonel Ohesney’s 
proposal in the Fortnightly Review , as likely to be a good deal more 
successful. He did not think the Natives of India, as a body, were 
qualified to take up the administration of the country in its highest 
branches, although it was doubtless true that individuals might be 
found competent to legislate in any country, and certainly one Judge 
had left an undying name behind him. Meantime, however, it would 
not he prudent to entrust Natives with the highest offices ; hut a time 
would come, and come soon, when they must be far more largely 
engaged in conducting the government of the country, and the best 
way to train them to this duty was to give them the minor offices in 
the Service, in the manner Colonel Cliesney recommends. Another great 
field for economy would be found in the military charges ; and no one 
could help seeing the need for reform, when it was admitted that 
one- third of the officers for whom India was compelled to pay were 
resident at home. Time would not allow him to dilate upon measures 
which might be taken to nurture and encourage the manufactures of 
India as a means of inducing her restoration to prosperity, but he 
would merely say that wise measures of this kind would be the best 
scientific frontier that the Indian Government could construct, for it 
would he a frontier built in the hearts and affections of the Indian 
people, which would make attack from outside difficult, and conquest 
utterly impossible. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Iv. M. DUTT desired to remark upon some of the points raised 
in the lecture. First of all, he would allude to the Imperial title of 
Empress of India. When the thing was done the people of England 
thought that the title was not designed forborne, but only for foreign use. 
The people of India, as Mr. Ghosehatl said, thought it meant something 
very grand, and that a new policy was to be inaugurated in regard to 
India ; but they soon found out that it was all a sham, for when thousands 
and thousands of people were dying in Madras for want of food, 50,000£. 
or 60*0004 which would have been spent better in providing food, was 
spent in tom-foolery at Delhi. That was not all. Imperialism consisted 
not in passing an Act; there were other things. One chief object, no 
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doubt, was to checkmate and outrival Russia ; but, be urged, it was 
impossible to rival Russia by imitating her. Yet this title was an 
imitation of the Imperialism of Russia. Then the Vernacular Press 
Act was another act of Imperialism, and still another was the action 
of the Government in regard to Afghanistan. He would pass over 
the war against Afghanistan, and, without asking whether it was 
right or wrong, would put a question as to the declaration of war 
without the Viceroy asking his own Councillors. Was that right? 
Ho ; but that was the way Imperialism was growing since the adoption 
of the Imperial title by the Queen. The Viceroy sent instructions 
without consulting his own advisers, which he (Mr. Dutt) contended 
that the Viceroy should have done under the terms of the Indian 
Government Act. Various suggestions had been made by which the 
expenditure of India ought to be and might be reduced, and this 
he held to be the most important of all the matters connected with 
India. The Government admitted that there should be some re- 
trenchment, but it was not to be in the Army. How, that was where 
he (the speaker) thought there was great room for retrenchment. 
First, there was the short-service system, which was a very costly 
matter to India. However beneficial it might be in England, it did 
not apply to India, and Government should exempt India from the 
operation of that Act. (Hear, hear.) Then there was the Currency 
question — a very complicated one, too, and one which it was impossible 
to discuss briefly with apy advantage. But the great thing that India 
wanted was a reduction of the home charges, which weighed so heavily 
on Indian finance and Indian commerce. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. JAMES LONG desired to say, as bearing upon the 
discussion, that in 1857 Lord Canning — who, it was known, took a warm 
interest in the Natives of India — sent for him (Mr. Long) and asked his 
views as to the best means of getting at Native public opinion. At that 
period Lord Canning felt that the Mutiny had burst upon him and the 
Government quite unexpectedly. They had possessed few means of 
ascertaining Native opinion, though it was subsequently discovered that 
at the very period that the Mutiny burst upon the Government it was 
known and stated in the Delhi vernacular press what was intended, and 
that the Government would have been apprised had they had anybody 
to look through such publications. He (Mr. Long) at that point took 
the opportunity of speaking to Lord Canning upon the subject, saying 
that in every country the press is to a certain extent the exponent of 
opinion, and more especially was this so in India. Lord Canning then 
asked as to the best way to get at this opinion. He (Mr. Long) said 
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there were three modes : One Was by establishing, as in France, official 
papers, and printing them in the vernacular, at the same time inviting 
Natives to co-operate, and through that medium elicit their feelings ; 
another method was by supplying expressions of Government opinion to 
the Native press, and thus calling out an expression of their opinion ; a 
third means, he suggested, would be the appointment of a Government 
reporter in every Presidency to furnish weekly a return or digest of the 
opinions of the current Native opinion as expressed in the Yemacular 
press. He (Mr. Long) could recall the action of Lord Canning upon 
the last suggestions. His lordship took his pencil out of his pocket, 
and said, “ I’ll adopt that plan,” the last named. The course suggested 
was followed from that time down till recently, and he had evidence that 
by it a great deal of information was obtained which otherwise would 
have been lost sight of. Two years ago, however, the action of the 
Government in this respect Was to limit the reports to the secretaires of 
the Government, and the result was that, these secretaries having little 
time to spare, the reports were not perused as they ought to be, and 
Government did not get the information that would be useful to it. He 
(the speaker) had written to Lord Lytton a year ago in reference to the 
proposed repressive measures of the press on the subject, mentioning 
the views of Lord Canning, and suggesting that the difficulty in connec- 
tion with having a single European agent of Government to control the 
press was this — that European officials are apt to be thin-skinned, and 
Natives sometimes make sharp, cutting remarks, with which they do not 
agree, and hence a European’s personal views influence his official 
communications. To avert difficulties consequent upon this, he (Mr. 
Long) suggested to Lord Lytton the formation of a panchayat, or com- 
mittee of Natives and Europeans, in each Presidency, and that no action 
should be taken against any paper until the charge had been examined 
by this panchayat. If this were adopted, he was convinced it would be 
of great advantage to the Government and to the press, and would pre- 
vent action being taken against any journal as the result- of personal or 
class feeling. 

Mr. R. B. SW1NTON said that the meeting had heard & very 
full, suggestive, and indeed aggressive paper, but there were only two 
passages in it in which he could concur. The first was where the 
lecturer said, “ Not Natives only, but even European officials of wide 
m experience, concur in the opinion that great retrenchments might be 
“carried out in the highest ranks of the public service;” and the second 
was where, speaking of the Army, the lecturer said, “The position of 
“the Native Army between a powerful British garrison and a numerous 
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f< quad military police, is altogether anomalous.” As to the restrictions 
upon the Native press, it did not occur to him that they were so objec- 
tionable, as it was evident that only those papers which transgressed the 
law were in danger ; but at the same time the Government had not 
explained how this necessity had recently arisen. There were three 
restrictions mentioned in the paper as provided for under the new Act : 
first, against exciting disaffection against the Government; against 
exciting antipathy between people of different castes, &c. ; and to 
prevent extortion. Perhaps, in the two latter cases, people might have 
been left to their own remedy. Under the Indian Penal Code the law was 
— “ Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be read, &c., excites, 
“ or attempts to excite, feelings of disaffection to the Government, shall 
w be punished with transportation for life;” the important explanation, 
however, being that such a disapprobation of the measures of the 
Government as is compatible with a disposition to render obedience to 
the lawful authority of Government “ is not disaffection.” With re- 
ference to giving security, even in England the proprietor of a news- 
paper has to give security in the sum of 4G0Z. that he will not publish 
seditious, blasphemous, or personal libels. Having had the advantage 
of perusing the paper before it was delivered, he had looked at what the 
eminent statesman, Sir Charles Metcalfe, had written in 1835, which is 
to be found at page 149, vol. ii., new edition, of his “ Life:” “ If the 
“ argument be that the spread of knowledge may eventually be fatal to 
“ our rule in India, I close with them on that point, and maintain that 
fl whatever m5y be the consequence, it is our duty to communicate the 
“ benefits of knowledge. If India could only be preserved as a part of 
u the British Empire by keeping its inhabitants in a state of ignorance, 
(< our domination would be a curse to the country, and ought to cease.” 
There was an immense change between the India of the present time and 
1835, hut no change between 1835 and 1822. And, on the other hand, 
Sir Thomas Munro, a very liberal statesman, more acquainted with a 
part of the country and people than Sir Charles Metcalfe, wrote in 1822 
a long minute, in which he said, “ There are two important points which 
“ should always be kept in view in our administration of affairs here. 
“ The first is that onr sovereignty should be prolonged to the remotest 
« possible period; the second is, that whenever we are obliged to 
“ resign it, we should leave the Natives so far improved from their 
u connection with us as to be capable of maintaining a free, or at least 
u regular, government among themselves.” The difference of opinion 
between the Iwo was curious. There was no mention of the Native 
press in Sir Charles Metcalfe’s time ; it did not exist 
Jfefll. P, GASPAR made a few remarks. 
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The CHAIRMAN having intimated that this must close the dis- 
cussion, 

Sir DAYID WEDDERBURN said that as the hour was late, he 
would not detain the meeting further than to say how flattered he felt at 
the kindly tone of the speakers with reference to what he had said, and 
to add that it always gave him great satisfaction to attend the meetings 
of the East India Association, and especially to hear the freely expressed 
views of the intelligent Natives of the country. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN said: I consider myself very fortunate to have 
been present at such a meeting. I have been deeply interested in all 
that has been said, and particularly with what has fallen from the 
several Native Indian speakers. I am sure that the free expression of 
opinion by Natives, such as we have heard to-day, must be productive of 
great good ; and all I can say is that they should never hesitate to speak 
out, for I believe that there is the sincerest inclination on the part of the 
British public to do justice to the people of India under their rule. 
England seriously wishes to do right towards India. (Hear, hear.) We 
cannot but regret many things in our past history connected with India, 
and for those deeds it may be that retribution will befall us, and it may 
* be that we shall deserve it But the more the English people can hear 
of the opinions of Native gentlemen, particularly those who visit .Eng- 
land and express their opinions so happily and forcibly as we have heard 
them to-day, the more good will arise, and the less misunderstanding will 
there be. No doubt there is great force in. what has been so ably 
advanced by Sir David Wedderburn in regard to the financial difficulties 
of India, and there is great force in his suggestions for reform ; but 
there is one point which I think neither Sir David Wedderburn nor 
succeeding speakers have sufficiently dealt with, and that is the means 
of raising the revenue less vexatiously. For myself, I confess that I 
entertain a strong belief that an Income-tax bearing fairly and equally 
upon the rich and well-to-do, and not extending too low down among the 
poor, would be a just and proper source of revenue in India. Such a tax, 
bearing upon all who enjoy large incomes in India, whether European or 
Native, official or otherwise, would, I think, be a great relief. But no 
increase of taxation can obviate the necessity for a very considerable 
reduction of expenditure, and the main reduction must be in the military 
■ charges* (Hear, hear.) Of course we all know that .India is .the fatten- 
. iug ground of the English military service, and I can n<?ver understand 
why a' 'soldier serving in Ceylon should only get half what he . gets if 
serving in Madras. Why should his pay be doubled, or n^rly so, 
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in India ? (Hear, hear.) Then, I fail to understand why there should 
be three Commanders-in-Chief. The fact is that if we go to work with 
determination — and we shall have to do so — I am confident that very 
great reductions can be secured in the expenditure of the Indian Govern- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) As regards Imperialism, I believe there is great 
danger in England as well as in India. I believe the fault originates at 
home. (Hear, hear.) There is an inclination in certain quarters in this 
country to support Imperialism, and a sort of admiration of militarism, 
which I cannot help deeply deploring. I hope the day will not be long 
in coming when we may fall back upon the policy of men like Sir Robert 
Peel and Oobden, and that we shall resume our custom of taking a 
common sense view, and show a disposition to conciliate rather than 
to threaten, and, above all things, have a policy of peace ’ which will 
restore us to prosperity, and enable us to reduce taxation everywhere. 
With that policy of peace, the mania of Imperialism and militarism will 
soon subside. On the question of representation in India, we have 
heard enough to-day to satisfy us that there are Natives eminently 
qualified for it. No doubt some system of representation must ere long 
be adopted ; at)d I am convinced that the love of justice on the part of 
the people of England will ultimately secure the prosperity of India, 
and the content and happiness of its people. In conclusion, the Chair- 
man said he had very great pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to Sir 
David W edderburn for his valuable lecture. 

Mr. DADABHOY BYRAMJEE briefly seconded this, and it Was 
adopted by acclamation. A similar compliment to the Chairman closed 
the proceedings. 
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The Native Army in India, 

PAPER BY GENERAL ORFEUR CAVENAGH, 

Late Governor of the Straits Settlements . 

BEAD AT A MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, JULY 17th, 1879. 

The Right Hon. LORD STANLEY of ALDERLEY in the 

Chair. 

A large and influential meeting of the members and friends of the East 
India Association was held at the “ Pall Mall” Restaurant, 14, Regent 
Street, Waterloo Place, London, on Thursday afternoon, July 17th, 
1879 ; the subject for consideration being “ The Native Army in India,” 
introduced in an address by General Orfeur Cayenagh, late Governor of 
the Straits Settlements. 

The Right Hon. LORD STANLEY of ALDERLEY occupied the 
chair; and amongst those present were the following : General Lord Mark 
Kerr, G.B., Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P., the Honourable 
Arthur Dillon, General Sir William Wy Hie, GhO.fi., Major-General Sir 
Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.C.S.I., Colonel Sir William Merewether, C.B., 
K.C.S.I., General W. A. McCleverty, General W. C. McLeod, Lieut- 
General C. Cureton, C.B., Lieut-General W. E. Nuthall, Lieut.- 
General W. Olpherts, C.B., V.C., Major-General Crawford Cooke, Major- 
General J. W. Cox, C.B., Major-General R. W. Lowry, Major-General 
W. 0. R. Macdonald, C.B., Major-General H. Man, Major-General 
W. Richardson, C.B., Major-General E. W. S. Scott, Major-General 

F. H. Scott, Colonel Grant Allan, Colonel M. S. Green, C.B., Colonel 

G. B. Malleson, C.S.I., Colonel Mardell, Colonel A. B. Rathborne, 
Colonel G. M. Payne, Lieuh-Colonel Bonnamy, Lieut-Col. H. L. Evans, 
Lieut-Colonel P. T. French, Lieut.-Colonel George Newmarch, Major 
Durrant, Major Vanderjee, Captain G. W. Cockbum, Captain Lassall, 
Captain W. C. Palmer, Rev. James Long, Rev. James Smith, Rev. 
R. Winter, Mrs. Winter, Mr. J. R. Bullen-Smitb, C.S.I., Surgeon- 
General Balfour, Dr. Macpherson, Dr. M. D. Makuna, Dr. George Patou, 
Mr. J. Kellie, Rajah Rampal Singh, Mr. Ahsanuddin Ahmed, Mr. Aziz 
Ahmed, Mr. Sayyid Kazim Ali, Mr. S. Waris Ali, Mr. C. W. Arathoon, 
Mr. Robert Bain, Mr. B. A. Boulger, Mr. D. 0. Boulger, Mirza Peer 
Bukhsh, Mr. Dadabhoy Byramjee, Mr. H. J. Canekeratne, Mr. George 
F. Collins, Mr. William C. Cox, Mr. John Da Costa, Mr. B. de 
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Korti, Mr. George Elliott, Mr. Thomas Finlay son, Mr. Nanda Lai 
Ghosh, Mr. Hastings Hicks, Mr. H. M. Hyndman, Mr. J. Y. Irwin, 
Mr. John Jones, Mr. M. J. Khan, Mr. J. Mackillar, Mr. 0. Mao- 
kinnon, Mr. S. Y. Morgan, Mr. L. S. Newmarch, Mr. William C. Nib- 
lett, Mr. J. C. Parry, Mr. Abul Faze Abdur Rahman, Mr. Lntfor 
Rahman, Mr. Byed Abdur Rahman, Mr. Shore Smith, Mr. William 
Sowerby, Mr. R. B. Swinton (late M.C.S.), Mr. P. M. Tait, Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, Mr. E. C. Thwaytes, Mr. H. J. Thwaytes, Mr. William 
Trant, Mr. W. Warren, Mr. Wason, &c. 

In opening the proceedings, the noble CHAIRMAN briefly called 
upon General Cavenagh to deliver his address, and invited the attention 
of the meeting to him as one well qualified to speak upon the subject 
announced. 

General ORFEUR CAYENAGH said that, as a preface to 
the remarks which he was about to offer for the consideration of the 
meeting, he would observe that he had acceded to the repeated request 
of the Council of the East India Association to prepare a paper on the 
organization of the Native Army of India because he could not but 
agree with the Council in considering that the time was opportune for 
discussing this important question. (Hear, hear.) We have recently 
passed through a crisis in our Indian history ; success has attended our 
arms, and we may fairly look forward to some years of peace and x;epose, 
in which we may enjoy the opportunity of remedying any defects that 
may exist in our military system. That that system is susceptible of im- 
provement was sufficiently proved by the fact of the Government having 
ordered a Commission to report upon the subject. In suggesting a 
scheme for reorganization in the paper, lie was about to read, he had 
confined himself to giving its general outline ; he had refrained from 
entering into details — such, for instance, as localising a certain number 
of Irregular regiments for the purpose of affiliating them to the batta- 
lions of the Line, to act as their feeders — because he was of opinion that 
ns, in rearing any important architectural structure, it is first necessary 
to secure a solid and stable foundation, so equally, in building up the 
fabric of an army, it is essential that you should in the first instance 
determine upon a firm and sound groundwork ; for so long as the basis 
fails to be firm, and is as unsubstantial as that upon which the Native 
Indian Army is at present resting, it would be futile to attempt to obtain 
either real efficiency or economy. (Hear, hear.) General Cayenagh then 
proceeded to read his paper as follows:— * 

Although the ordinary field of operations of that important armed 
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body of ^liicli I purpose giving a brief sketch is so remote that few 
people in England have any idea of the magnitude of the wars upon which 
it has been engaged, and simply remember that a great number of 
battles, with unpronounceable names, have been fought in our Eastern 
possessions, yet not only the prestige, hut the actual greatness of our 
native country is so intimately connected with the maintenance of our 
Indian Empire, whilst so many of us have friends and relatives serving 
in that quarter of Her Majesty’s dominions, that I am induced to 
believe that a short account of the rise and progress of the military 
force now composing Her Majesty’s Indian Army may not be deemed 
altogether devoid of interest, 

2. I would premise by observing that the Indian Army consists 
of three distinct forces— the Army of Bengal, the Army of Madras, 
and the Army of Bombay, each with its separate Commander-in-Chief 
and head-quarters staff ; but all being at the same time subordinate 
to the Commander-in- Chief in India, whose special charge is that of 
the Army of the senior Presidency, though it does not include that 
of the Punjaub Frontier Force, consisting of six Cavalry and twelve 
Infantry regiments, with five batteries of Artillery, which is still under 
the immediate control of the Civil Government. 

8. These three armies recruit from different sources, and consequently 
vary greatly as regards their physical material ; but although there 
may be some slight differences as regards dress and minor points of 
discipline (for instance, in Bengal and Bombay, soldiers, when on duty, 
are not permitted to wear the distinctive marks of caste, certain signs 
depicted on the forehead, whilst in Madras there is no objection to their 
doing so), yet the whole force may be said to be moulded in one 
uniform pattern, and governed by one general code of regulations. 

4. For several years after the first appearance of the British in the 
East, the military establishment of the East India Company was confined 
to a few hundred troops recruited from the different nationalities of 
Europe, and from the descendants of the Portuguese who had settled 
in India j the Natives attached being entirely undisciplined and 
imperfectly armed, and consequently of little value as soldiers. The 
distinguished French Governor, Dupleix, was the first to discover the 
advantages to be derived from the aid of a well- disciplined Native force, 
led by European officers. The example he set was, however, speedily 
followed, and the course thus pursued was attended with the greatest 
success. 

5. When British discipline was first introduced amongst Native 
troops, a captain commandant, two subalterns, an adjutant, and four 
Sergeants were appointed to each corps. The next change increased the 
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number of subalterns and reduced that of the sergeants. But tliere bare 
never been less than eight European leaders far every Native battalion ; 
and these were always present, as any casualty was at once Med up 
from the Company's European regiments, on whose rolls a large 
staff of European officers were borne for this purpose. Although a 
further increase of subalterns was sanctioned, the want of European 
officers was still much felt. Two battalions were next formed into one 
regiment, with a fair complement of field officers and captains. This 
arrangement had its advantages, as in the event of both battalions 
not being simultaneously employed upon active service, it enabled the 
one in cantonments to supply officers to the other in the field; but 
there was still an increasing demand for European officers. Describing 
the action of Corygaum, of which the Bombay Army may well be proud, 
Thornton states that t( nearly all the officers were killed or disabled. The 
u medical officers aided their brother officers in leading on the Sepoys; 
“ one of them was lulled. In such a struggle the example of even one 
“ European was of almost incalculable importance." About the 
same time the fate of the action at Nagpore (Seetabuldee) was 
decided by a brilliant charge of a detachment of the 6tli Bengal Cavalry, 
led, however, by three European officers. Eventually, in 1824, the 
battalions were re-formed into separate regiments, and the number of 
officers gradually increased, until the strength allowed for each regiment 
was three field officers, seven captains, and fifteen subalterns. Of these, 
however, a large number were generally absent on furlough or staff, 
employ; but, upon an average, about twelve were ordinarily present; 
so that, in addition to the four mounted officers, there were eight 
company leaders ; whilst, in ease of emergency, every officer on the staff 
could at once be directed to rejoin ; and, as his own honour as a soldier was 
bound up with that of his regiment, he was always ready to share 
its dangers. Indeed, at the time of the first advance upon Caubul, .so 
anxious were staff officers to accompany their regiments, that an order 
was issued prohibiting their submitting applications to that effect, and 
reminding them that the Government was the best judge as to the post 
where their services were most needed. 

6. In the first instance, the Indian Artillery was composed almost 
entirely of sailors drafted from the Company's vessels, and officers and 
men retained their naval designations — such as master gunners, gunners' 
mates, <fcc. In 1748, however, the Court of Directors determined upon 
placing this branch of their service upon a proper military footing, and 
directed a company of Artillery to be formed at each Presidency upon 
the model of the Royal regiment* After their formation, exclusive of 
one Royal regiment of Infantry, the 39th, and a small detail of 
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Artillery, the military power available for the protection of our Indian 
settlements consisted of three regiments of Infantry— the present 101st, - 
102nd, and 103ri — and some 10,000 or 12,000 Native troops, which, 
although supplied with arms and ammunition from the public stores, 
were clothed in the Native fashion, and still commanded by Native 
officers. This small body formed the modest nucleus of an Army 
which, independent of upwards of 20,000 Royal troops, in about one 
hundred years mustered in its ranks five brigades of Horse Artillery, 
eighteen battalions of Foot Artillery, chiefly European, three regi- 
ments of Sappers and Miners, nine regiments of European Infantry, 
155 battalions of Native Regular Infantry, twenty-one regiments 
of Cavalry, and about seventy Irregular corps; amounting in all to 
nearly 300,000 men, always embodied and maintained in a state of pre- 
paration for actual service. 

7. The Army of Bengal was composed entirely of men selected from 
amongst the races to be found in the Upper Provinces, recruiting from 
Bengal proper being strictly prohibited, the Natives of that province 
not being endowed with soldierlike qualities. Indeed, the only arms 
With which they are accustomed to vanquish their enemies are chicanery 
and deceit. The up-country man, on the contrary, whether Mahomedan, 
Hindu, or Seikh, is, as a general rule, a fine specimen of humanity* 
Although quite prepared to maintain his rights, and far from being 
obsequious, yet, treat him with kindness Mid courtesy, and you 
will almost always find him very obliging, and ready to do you a * 
service. 

8* The Bengal Sepoy was always a man of good caste or respecta- 
bility ; the Cavalry were generally, though not exclusively, Malio- 
medans ; whilst in the Infantry the Hindus preponderated. The 
Seikhs were to be found chiefly in - Irregular regiments, both of Cavalry 
and Infantry. These have only entered our service since the annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub. In the first instance the experiment was tried of 
attaching a certain number to each company in the Regular battalions ; 
but this experiment proved a failure. It is always preferable to form 
national regiments, by which a thorough esprit de corps is generated, than 
to have men of different nationalities mixed up in the same corps. The 
same reasoning applies in the British Army to the formation of county 
regiments. Naturally, every man will feel that the honour of his own 
county is dependent upon the good behaviour of its own representative 
corps, and, in action, would feel ashamed to disgrace- himself in the 
presence of comrades who have been brought up with him from 
boyhood ; whilst the knowledge that his exploits will be sure to he 
related to those who are nearest and dearest to him in the little village 
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at horn® will often serve as a stimulus to deeds of daring. It has been 
truly said that an army should be a mere machine, to be worked by the 
master-hand of the general. Still, it is a living machine, and the true 
general is always ready to act upon those feelings and sympathies 
which serve as a mainspring to set the machinery in full motion. Lord 
Gough, when he defended the breach at Tarifa, at the head of the 
87th Boyal Irish Fusiliers, struck the right chord when he called upon 
the band to strike up “ Garry Owen ; 99 and you may be certain that 
when Colin Campbell told the 93rd to stand firm at Balaclava, he did 
not forget to style them Highlanders. But, to return to the Seikhs, I 
would mention that, during the Mutiny, several of them, who were 
serving under my orders, begged me to get them removed from the 
different Native regiments with which they were doing duty, where they 
said, in the case of a rising, they would be overpowered in detail, and their 
services be thus lost to the State. They asserted that, in the event of 
their being incorporated in a Seikh regiment, or attached to a 
European corps, they would be faithful and true to their allegiance; 
indeed, as a climax, they even assured me that they would be quite 
prepared to drink rum, eat chickens, and go across the sea — all acta 
against doing which it was supposed that they had a decided prejudice. 
I could not but feel that there was justice and good sense in their 
remarks, and accordingly represented the matter to higher authority ; 
and my friends, much to their satisfaction, were embodied in a distinct 
regiment, and aided in holding their former comrades in check. There 
is another race, of which there are a few regiments in the Bengal 
Army, and of which I have not made mention — viz., the Goorkhas. 
These are the inhabitants of the lower ranges of the Himalayas. They 
are small men, but of indomitable courage, and have done the British 
right good service. They become very much attached to their 
European officers. It happened that, during the Sutlej Campaign, 
after I had been myself severely wounded in the arm, I was requested, 
owing to the want of officers, to assume charge of the Native sick and 
wounded in the field hospital at Loodianah ; amongst, them .were 
several Goorkhas who had been badly wounded at Aliwal, and when 
the news came of the battle of Sobraon, and the death of then* 
Commanding Officer, Captain Fisher, the tears rolled down their 
cheeks as they told me— and told me, I am sure, truly — that they 
would have cared little for their own sufferings if their officer's life had 
only been spared. As a specimen of their gallantry, I may refer to 
an incident of the Nepaul War, when the Goorkhas were opposed to us. 
A British officer, armed, as was then the case, with a long regulation 
spit, ran his sword through a Goorkha ; notwithstanding his agony, the 
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wounded man literally forced his way up to the weapon’s hilt, until he 
could close with his adversary, cutting him. down . with his hoohri 
(Nepaul knife) and falling dead beside him. 

9. In Madras the Native troopers are generally Mahomedans, and 
the Native Infantry Mahomedans and Hindus of the higher castes. 
Recruits are taken entirely from amongst the inhabitants of the 
southern districts of India. They are, as a rule, smaller in stature 
and physically inferior to the Bengal Sepoys, but they are active and 
capable of enduring a great deal of fatigue with little food, and suffer 
great hardships without a murmur; hence they are well fitted for ex- 
peditions across the sea, bearing patiently ail the miseries attendant 
upon the close packing on board ship to which troops on such occasions 
are often exposed. The Madras Sepoy is much attached to his family : 
often all the members, for two or three generations, live with him and 
accompany him from one station to another. Thus a regiment, when on 
the march, is followed by a long line of carts, for the conveyance of the 
women and children ; and to this crowd of camp followers may perhaps 
be attributed the ravages from outbreaks of cholera to Which Madras 
regiments seem to be more susceptible than those of the other Pre- 
sidencies. When a corps is ordered on foreign service, the wives and 
families are* of course, left behind; and, unless carefully watched, the 
Sepoy will often endeavour to sell the rations which are then issued to 
him, and half starve himself, for the purpose of remitting money for their 
support. In the Madras Sappers, a corps that has always borne a high 
reputation, a large number of Native Christians, as well as men of low 
caste, are enlisted. 

10, The Bombay Army recruits indiscriminately from all classes — 
Mahomedans, Hindus, Jews, and Christians. The prevailing discipline 
used to be stricter and more in accordance with European rules than at 
Bengal and Madras. Moreover, in making selections for promotion, 
seniority Was not allowed to have the same weight ; whilst men were 
much sooner transferred to the invalid establishment. Hence Native 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers were generally smarter and 
more intelligent; but, owing to the heavy pension list, the Bombay 
troops were more costly than those of the other Presidencies. Although 
men are to be found in the ranks from the North-west Provinces, 
recruiting is generally carried on in the Bombay districts. Some of 
the corps are composed chiefly of Mahrattas — men small in stature, 
but active and wiry, and possessing many good military qualities. 
There are also two regiments of Beloochees — fine powerful fellows, 
from the high country in the neighbourhood of the banks of the Indus. 

II. At all three Presidencies the Native soldier receives merely a 
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fixed rate of pay, with an extra allowance when marching, to meet the 
expense of carriage. Rations are only allowed to troops on board ship 
or on service beyond the sea, but compensation to cover the difference 
is given whenever the articles which compose the Sepoy’s diet rise 
beyond a certain established tariff. Each man, as a rule, cooks for him- 
self ; and in time of peace cooking operations take up a good deal of 
time, and often interfere with the proper performance of duty. In time of 
war, and in cases of emergency, however, the Native is often contented 
with a few grains of parched rice, which he carries in his havresack. 
At Singapore there were a great many Native guards, and most of them 
at a considerable distance from the regimental lines. As there was no 
accommodation for cooking at the different guard-rooms, as soon as 
the arms were lodged, one-third of the men were permitted to leave for 
the purpose of returning to the lines to cook. The consequence was, 
that not only were the guards weakened, but the Sepoys were, subjected 
to a considerable amount of fatigue and discomfort, as every man had 
first to walk nearly two miles" in the heat of the day, then set to work 
to cook his dinner, bolt it, and immediately trudge back again: — a 
process not likely to improve digestion. There was a good deal of 
sickness amongst the Native troops, which I could not but, in some 
degree, connect with this unsatisfactory arrangement. Upon pointing 
ont to the Commanding Officer the expediency of introducing a 
better system, he at once observed that he thought, with a little 
management, he could divide his regiment into pairs, and so arrange 
that one man should be off and another on duty, and as they would 
both be of the same caste, the man off duty would cook for both, 
and bring his comrade’s dinner to the guard-room, This plan was 
adopted, and the sickness greatly diminished. 

12. Except at a very few stations, Native troops, instead of being 
quartered in barracks, are permitted to live in native huts, each com- 
pany having its distinct row. The arms are deposited in masonry build- 
ings, styled, bells of arms, situated between these rows and the parade 
ground. The huts are kept in order by the men, who, however, under 
certain conditions, receive an allowance, called hutting money, to meet 
the cost of repairs. When on the march, tents are supplied by the 
State. 

l$i In farmer days the Army of India was divided into two branches, 
the Regular and Irregular. The Regular regiments, as already 
pointed ont, since 1824, had a full complement of European officers of 
all ranks attached. Alr officer, on entering the Service, was duly posted 
to a regiment, and was borne on its rolls. until removed by death, retire- 
ment, or promotion to the, rank of Keut<mant-eolonel. Hence a thorough 
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feeling of esprit de corps was created ; and an officer, even although 
he might have been for years on staff employ, and separated from. his 
'regiment, took a pride in its good name, and supported all regimental 
.institutions, such as mess, band, &c. He was always considered avail- 
able for duty with his corps in the event of its being ordered on active 
service, and, on rejoining, as he must have performed a certain number 
of years’ regimental duty and consequently, become known to both 
officers and men, he was welcomed as an old friend and comrade. 
Although there were two Native officers to each troop or company, 
ordinarily they were old men, promoted by seniority, and exercised but 
little influence over the Sepoys, but many of them had been gallant 
soldiers, and were entitled to every respect. In the .early days of our 
rule in India, they held a status superior to that of any other of our 
Native employes, and the Native officer, when he retired upon his 
pension, was looked upon as the great man in his village. But, as the 
position of the Natives employed upon civil duties was improved, a 
change took place in this respect, and the old subadars and jemadars 
could not help contrasting their rates of pay with those received by 
Native judges and magistrates, often Bengalees — a race thatthey despised ; 
and thus a spirit of discontent, not perhaps very violent, but not the 
less dangerous, was engendered amongst the seniors in the Native 
Regular ' regiments* This did not, however, extend to the Native 
officers in the Irregular Cavalry, who were fairly paid, and who had, 
moreover, consequent on the great additions that were made to that 
branch of the Service, been favoured with rapid promotion. 

14 In the Irregular regiments there were only three European 
officers-— a commandant, second in command, and adjutant — all selected 
from corps of the Line, and returned as on staff employ. Most of the 
Cavalry commandants were only regimental captains,* so that, as 
compared with the commandants of Regular regiments, they were 
young men. At one time the majority of them were under thirty 
years of age, and were consequently full of dash and energy. 

15. The Infantry regiments were alilocalked, and, with the exception 
of the Beikhs and Goorkhas, were rarely employed upon active service, 
further than in quelling petty emeutes in their own districts. In appear- 
ance they differed but little from corps of the Line. The companies on 
parade were commanded by Native officers, whilst nil matters of detail 
connected with their interior economy were condoled by the regimental 
commander. 

*"■- The Irregular Cavalry, on the contrary, as ferule, never remained 
long at any one station, and there is not a o^gipaiga in the glories and 
dangers of which they have not taken a fm sham The men found 
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their own horses, arms, accoutrements, and clothing, which were, of 
course, in accordance with a fixed regimental pattern j indeed^the cloth 
for the uniform was frequently procured direct from England, and then 
made up at regimental head- quarters, so as to ensure a good fit. It was 
cut in the native style — a species of loose tunic, with pantaloons and 
Jack-boots — a good serviceable dress. The trooper, out of his pay, was 
Required to maintain his horse as well as himself ; but when the price of 
gram — a species of pulse upon which horses in India are fed — exceeded a 
certain sum, the difference was paid by the State. If a horse became unfit 
for work, owing to any neglect on the part of the rider, the latter was 
liable to be put upon dismounted pay. This arrangement had a good 
effect in reducing the number of sore backs, &c. The soldiers furnished 
their own camp equipage, which, on the march, was carried chiefly by 
the grass-cutters’ ponies, one pony being ordinarily kept for every two 
horses ; so that a corps was always ready to march at an hour’s notice. 

17. The Service was very popular amongst the Native gentry and 
yeomanry ; and, as promotion was made in a great measure by selection 
and not by mere seniority, many of the Native officers were superior 
men, perfectly capable of commanding iroops and squadrons, and 
thoroughly acquainted with their drill, whilst in appearance they were 
particularly fine, soldierlike fellows. Several of them were small landed 
proprietors, and independent of the Service. I had, on one occasion, an 
orderly whose uncle was a Nawab, and allowed him 30/. a-year ; yet, 
when 1 was wounded, this man, for some days, was my only attendant, 
and lay on the ground beside my cot, ready at axiy moment to render 
me whatever assistance might be necessary. After the Mutiny he wrote 
to me to mention that his nasib (fortune) had been great, as he had not 
mutinied, and had become a Native officer. It was a man of the same 
regiment who, before Delhi, when Sir Hope Grant’s horse was killed, 
offered to give np his own, though at the probable sacrifice of his own 
life, to enable him to escape out of the melee. Sir Hope, however, 
refused the offer, hut seized hold of the horse’s tail, and desired the 
rider to cut his way through the enemy, which he did, dragging Sir 
Hope after him. 

18. For all the duties of Light Cavalry, such as outpost work, recon- 
noitring, and foraging, from their intelligence and activity, they were 
particularly well fitted ; and they were capital skirmishers. It was usual 
on parade, after going through the manoeuvres laid down in the drill- 
hook, to draw np the regiment in wings, fronting one another, and give 
the order for native skirmishing, when troopers would gallop out singly 
from one wing and challenge men from the other to meet them. It was 
wonderful to see some of the feats of skill in handling their weapons 
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and in horsemanship then displayed. One feat commonly performed 
vtm that of hitting a bottle with a matchlock ball, the horse being at 
Ml speed ; another was that of which a spirited illustration has lately 
been published — carrying off a tent peg, driven well into the groiind, on 
the point of a spear ; which is far from easy, for, if the'peg is not struck 
fail* and at a particular angle, so as to draw it out of its position, the 
horseman, instead of galloping on, flourishing the trophy of his skill, 
finds his career suddenly cut short and himself, perhaps, hurled to the 
ground over his horse’s tail, much to his own disgust and to the 
amusement of his comrades. These exercises gave the men great con- 
fidence in then* own skill, and made them self-reliant and cool in danger, 
so that they did not easily lose their presence of mind. As an example 
of Ms, I would mention that, during the first war in Afghanistan, a 
troop of the 4th Regiment I.C., whilst escorting stores through one of 
the passes in Beloochistan, was attacked by a large body of the enemy. 
As the latter were on foot, and crowned the heights, from which they 
poured down a heavy fire, there being no infantry with the convoy, the 
Native officer in command immediately dismounted half his troop, and, 
putting himself at their head, sword in hand, ascended the hill, himself 
singling out the Belooch leader, who, nothing loath, engaged with him 
in single combat. Both were good swordsmen, but the Belooch chief, 
a powerful man, had the advantage of being on the upper ground ; the 
Native officer, after some time, found himself overmatched, when he 
suddenly called out, as if to someone behind his opponent, “Kill the 
rascal !” The ruse succeeded. The Belooch, naturally thinking that 
one of the troopers had got in his rear, turned his head for a moment to 
ascertain the position of his new enemy. That movement was fatal. 
By a sweep from the Native officer’s sabre, his head was separated from 
his body, and the Beloochqes, seeing their leader fall, retired. 

19. During the Sutlej Campaign, after the battle of Ferozeshah, 
the performance of the whole of the outpost duty along the left bank 
of the river fell upon two corps of Irregular Cavalry. With, my corps, I 
had charge of the Intelligence Department, and I had no difficulty in 
finding men quite ready to run the risk of entering the enemy’s camp 
for the purpose of obtaining information. To aid their memory, they 
used to take with them a handful of parched peas, and when they .came 
to a battery, they took out a number of peas corresponding to the 
number of guns, and tied them up in a separate knot in their waistband; 
so that when a man returned to give his report, his waistband contained 
a number of knots, which were gradually untied and the contents counted 
in the course of his narrative. 

20, When I first joined the Indian Army, in addition to the great 
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bond — viz., regularity in the issue of his pay, and the receipt of a 
pension when no longer capable of performing his duty — that secured 
his allegiance to the State, there was another tie, that of personal 
attachment to his European officer, that had great weight with the 
Sepoy. Latterly, however, this tie had become materially weakened, 
mainly owing to the introduction of a system of centralization, under which 
officers became mere cyphers at the head of troops or companies. This 
was a grave error. The officer ceased to take an interest in his men, and 
satisfied himself with receiving the daily reports and performing his 
duties with a listless, indifferent spirit, not calculated to inspire those 
under him with affection or respect; whilst the Sepoy ceased to look 
upon him as his natural friend and protector, and only approached him 
when compelled to do so in the execution of his duty. As an illustra- 
tion of this system, I would quote the following facts : — 

44 My first commander was Colonel Stacey — the veteran who, to use Lord 
44 Gough’s phrase, took the rough edge off the Seikhs at Sobraon. Under his orders, 
44 whilst you felt that he commanded the regiment, you equally felt that you 
44 commanded your company, and wire held strictly responsible for its efficiency. 
44 In accordance with Army Standing Orders, every officer was required to have, once 
44 a week, a private inspection of his company, and to report the result for the 
44 Colonel’s information. The inspection was minute, and if the Captain were not 
44 satisfied, he would have the company paraded a second time. After the inspec- 
44 tion was over, the company was sometimes put through a few movements to test 
44 its steadiness, and when the men were broken off, the opportunity was taken of 
44 entering into conversation with the Native officers and senior non-commissioDed 
44 officers on topics in which they might take an interest. Thus a kindly feeling 
44 was induced, which, in many respects, was productive of good results. In 1840, 
44 1 was posted as interpreter to another corps, and, falling into the command of a 
44 company, with the view of making myself acquainted with my men, I directed it 
44 to parade for my inspection. In the course of the day, however, I received a 
44 letter from the Adjutant, desiring me to countermand the parade, and informing 
44 me that when the Colonel wished the companies to be inspected, the necessary 
44 regimental order would he issued. In fact, the Colonel and the Adjutant com- 
44 manded the companies as well as the regiment ; and on one occasion a young 
44 Sepoy, a favourite of the latter, was appointed pay havildar to a company with- 
44 out the officer commanding having ever been consulted on the subject, although 
44 the appointment was one for, which his nomination was alone necessary. In 
44 1 845, I was temporarily in command of the 4th Regiment Irregular Cavalry. A 
44 trooper was convicted before a regimental court-martial of gross insttbordina- 
44 tion and insolence to the Brigade Major of the station, and sentenced to be 
4 ‘ discharged. There was nothing in the man’s favour ; he was a thoroughly had 
*.* character, and I confirmed the sentence. Some time after, the man returned to 
4 4 the linf s, and stated that the sentence was to be annulled. The next day I 
44 received a letter from Army Head-quarters, implying a censure upon my conduct 
44 for having sanctioned his dismissal, and directing Ms reinstatement. I could nob 
44 but consider that, in the interests of discipline, it was my duty to appeal 
44 against this decision ; I therefore submitted a full representation of all the ’ 
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u circumstances of the case, expressing my regret that I should have been thought 
“ to have acted harshly, and, as I felt convinced that the order had been issued 
lt under some misconception, my hope that I might be pardoned delaying to 
il carry it into effect until the receipt of further instructions. The trooper did 
“ not rejoin the 4th Regiment Irregular Cavalry, and consequently my authority 
(< in the corps was not weakened, as it certainly would have been had the just 
“ sentence of the court been set aside. 5 7 

21. There can belittle doubt that, after tlie annexation of the Punjaub 
and Burmah, the increase to the numerous openings offered to officers 
for obtaining civil and other staff employ had an injurious effect upon the 
Army. In time of peace it was natural that an officer endowed with 
talent and possessed with ambition should seek a field where that talent 
could obtain scope for development, and that ambition be gratified. This 
was to be found either in the ranks of an Irregular corps, where, whilst 
still a young man, he might rise to command, with all its concomitant 
advantages ; or, if of a less soldierly spirit, in one of the civil commis- 
sions, where, as an administrator, he might acquire greater fame thaa he 
was likely to obtain in his own profession. At the same time, it cannot 
be denied that the fact of there having been so wide a field in India in 
which officers enjoyed an opportunity of exhibiting their various talents, 
tended to improve the tone of the Service, and to instil Into the minds of 
those entering it a healthy spirit of emulation. But this spirit was 
carried to too great an extent ; and when it so far passed its legitimate 
hounds as to render regimental duty wearying and irksome, it should 
have been curbed and restricted to its proper limits. This might, 
perhaps, have been effected by strictly limiting tbe number of absentees 
per regiment, adhering rigidly to the five years’ rule as regards all 
ordinary military appointments, and introducing some system of second- 
ing in the case of officers whose services, being deemed specially 
valuable, the Government might be desirous of retaining on the staff 
beyond that period, so that those remaining with their regiments would 
not have felt that their hopes of promotion were barred by the retention 
on the rolls of officers who all their lives were enjoying the advantages 
of civil or quasi civil employ. 

22. The practice of promoting almost entirely by seniority certainly 
failed in the Regular regiments to provide efficient Native officers ; but, 
without depriving seniority of its due weight, that defect might have been 
remedied by requiring every candidate for promotion to pass an examina- 
tion with respect to his knowledge of the duties of the rank to which he 
aspired, of the standing orders of the branch of the Service to which 
he belonged, and of tbe movements of a troop or regiment, company or 
battalion, as laid down in the different books of Field Exercises for the 
Army* This would have ensured a fair standard of efficiency, whilst it 
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would not have created a feeling of discontent either by unjust super- 
cession or by raising men too rapidly to positions beyond which there was 
little prospect of advancement. 

23. Having described the nature of the organization of the old Indian 
Army, I will now say a few words as to the present force. 

24 When the Army of India was taken into the direct service 
of the Crown, it became necessary to reduce the strength of the 
Native portion, which, owing to the demand upon our European 
force to meet the emergencies of the Crimea, had previously been 
allowed to far exceed its due proportion, and was, consequent on 
the increase during the Mutiny to the number of European regiments, 
no longer needed. 

25. Instead of simply reducing the number of Native Regular corps 
and absorbing the officers, many of whom would gladly have left had 
liberal pensions been offered, the Government was persuaded to upset 
the Regular system altogether, and to place the whole Army upon the 
Irregular footing, to be officered from three bodies styled respectively the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Staff Corps. The principal argument 
advanced by the advocates of this arrangement was to the effect that, so 
many Irregular regiments having behaved well under only three 
European leaders, it was clear that more officers were unnecessary, and, 
consequently, that a great saving of expense might be effected ; these 
gentlemen, able as many of them were, quite forgetting that the corps to 
which they referred were the elite of the Irregular force, and although 
there were only three officers attached to each regiment, yet these were 
always selected for the duty, whilst there were scores ready to take their 
places in the event of casualties. In my own corps, on the Sutlej, I 
was dangerously wounded, and the adjutant killed, but our posts were 
immediately filled by selections from the Regular regiments. More- 
over, owing to their being called upon to take all tbe harassing duties 
that devolve upon light cavalry in the field, for which they were well 
adapted, when brought into action, regiments were generally very weak, 
and some of the most dashing exploits performed by Irregulars were 
achieved by small bodies under daring European leaders. Of the Infantry 
regiments, only those composed of Seikhs and Goorkhas, the finest races 
in India, have been distinguished. Yet, during the Mutiny and the 
campaign in China, a large body of European officers was attached to 
each of the corps actively employed; and I believe I am right in 
asserting that in one corps alone nine or ten officers were killed or 
wounded in the course of a few months. During the Bhootan Campaign 
regiments became notoriously unfit for service, owing to the officers 
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haying been rendered hors de combat by sickness, whilst in the course of 
the operations at TJmbeylah officers had to he dispatched from the 
provinces to fill up the casualties in the European commissioned ranks. 
Officers were fortunately available; but even then some had to be taken 
from other regiments, which were thus imprudently weakened. A 
similar failure might hereafter imperil the safety of our Eastern Empire, 
for we cannot afford to maintain in India a sufficient European force to 
admit of our dispensing with the aid of Native troops. 

26. Although John Bull, in time of war, and with a hope that 
the pull upon his purse-strings may be speedily relaxed, is frequently 
lavish in his honours and rewards to his soldiers, and often flings 
away large sums unnecessarily in suddenly improvising establishments 
which ought to be properly organized in time of peace, with a view to 
expansion when the occasion arises, but which, in reality, only attain 
efficiency about the time that they are no longer needed, yet, as soon as 
the crisis is over, he becomes extremely parsimonious and even niggardly. 
Hence, failing to remember that efficiency is always the truest economy, 
the authorities, with perhaps some want of foresight as to the probable 
result of the arrangement even in a financial point of view, jumped at 
the idea of effecting a saving by denuding regiments of officers ; and 
immediately the edict was issued for making the whole of the Native 
portion of the Indian Ann y Irregulars. In the first instance, five officers, a 
commandant, two wing commanders, an adjutant, and a quartermaster 
were sanctioned for each regiment ; subsequently two more officers, now 
styled wing officers, were added. 

27. Wing commanders have charge of the wings ; for which, as 
regards their interior economy, repairs of arms and accoutrements, &c., 
they are responsible. They are assisted by the wing officers ; but these 
latter have no specific charge and no specific duties. Every officer is 
mounted on parade; but the' companies are led by the Native officers, 
over whom the European leaders simply exercise a general supervision. 
Neither their respective positions nor their duties on parade have ever 
been defined. If it is intended that they should merely act as field 
officers, there are too many ; if, on the contrary, they are, in action, to 
lead on the companies, there are too few. Moreover, from the fact of 
their being mounted, they would serve as admirable targets for the 
enemy’s marksmen, and would probably be soon all disabled, and the 
regiment thus rendered inefficient. On this point, apparently, misgivings 
have been entertained ; for at the time of the war in Abyssinia, and 
when the Indian Contingent embarked for Malta, extra officers were 
attached to regiments. Fortunately perhaps, in neither case was it 
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found necessary to subject tbe efficiency of the present organization to 
any severe test During the recent operations in Afghanistan, although 
our losses have been comparatively trifling, and the troops have never 
been exposed to a heavy cannonade, which is the great trial of their 
steadiness (I have myself seen one of the old Native regiments 
advance without a check, losing 180 men, killed and wounded), it is 
rumoured that in some instances the paucity of officers has been felt, 
and in one action the command of a regiment devolved upon a young 
subaltern who had only lately joined. 

28. Officers no longer belong to any particular regiment, but are 
moved from one corps to another, to suit the interests of the Service, 
or, possibly, often their own. Thus an officer, in the course of a short 
time, may serve with two or three different regiments, and may be 
suddenly called upon to lead into action a corps with the officers and 
men of which he has had no previous acquaintance ; and, with every 
wish, as far as practicable, to retain officers with the regiments to which 
they may be originally attached, it is out of the power of a 
commander-in-chief to remedy this defect, as, with but one promotion 
roll for the whole body of officers, it would be manifestly unjust to 
allow perhaps a young captain or subaltern to succeed to the command 
of a regiment, whilst his senior, a field officer in the sapae Staff Corps, 
remained simply a wing officer, or even unemployed. When the rank 
and position of officers depended entirely upon regimental promotion, 
supercession, though unpleasant, could not be looked upon as a hardship ; 
it was simply the chance of the Service. Another difficulty which has 
arisen has been in tbe great increase of field officers, their number 
being now far in excess to that required to meet the. demand for 
their services, and far beyond its proper proportion to that of captains 
and subalterns. Hence there must either be a superfluity of lieutenant- 
colonels and majors with every regiment, or a large number must neces- 
sarily remain unemployed, or, as it is styled, in the performance of general 
duty — an arrangement that entails a very heavy financial burden upon the 
State, and places the officers themselves in a false position, most irksome 
and galling to anyone imbued with a proper soldierlike spirit and a love 
of his profession, and calculated to impress him with a thorough dislike 
to the Service ; a feeling which is not advantageous to the Government, 
and which certainly did not animate the officers of the old Indian 
Army. 

29. Notwithstanding that for some years past most liberal offers 
have been made to induce the Seniors to retire, excluding the general 
officers, the strength of the three Indian Staff Corps during the last two 
years may be estimated as follows : — 
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1878. 

1879. 

Lieutenant-colonels 

620 . 

.. 607 

Majors 

4=91 . 

.. 582 

Captains 

4=75 . 

... 349 

Lieutenants 

215 . 

... 345 

Total 

• ... 1,801 .. 

. 1,883* 


And although, doubtless, eventually some changes will he effected in 
the relative proportion of field officers to captains and subalterns, yet 
that change will be hut slight, for so long as assured increased rank and 
pay depend merely upon length of service, there is every inducement for 
an officer to remain, and there will he hut few retirements. 

BO, Under the present system, we have certainly, as recommended by 
me in a paper submitted to the Governor- General before the Mutiny, 
increased the powers of commanding officers ; and whatever changes 
may take place, these powers should not he diminished, for, in dealing 
with Orientals, it is essential that the authority to reward and punish 
should be vested in the immediate superior, and not weakened by 
reference to higher authority. Officers who are not qualified to exercise 
such powers are not fit to be at the head of any armed body. But, 
whilst properly increasing the power of officers commanding regiments, 
by removing the connecting link of company commander, we have also 
increased the influence of the Native officer. At the same time, his 
position in other respects has remained almost completely unaltered ; 
and we rigidly check the natural result of the exercise of such influence 
— a desire for increased rank and pay. It could hardly be otherwise, as, 
under the existing organization, it would be difficult to offer openings 
for the advancement of Natives in the military service, and it would be 
most unwise to encourage hopes which could not be realized. 

31. Having pointed out what appear to be the defects in the pre- 
vailing organization of the Indian Army, it becomes my duty to offer 
for your consideration some suggestions for effecting their removal. I 
firmly believe that the Staff Corps, as at present constituted, has proved 
a failure ; and its originators must acknowledge that the happy results 
they anticipated from its formation have not been attained. It might be 
possible to retain regiments on an Irregular or quasi Irregular footing ; the 
officers being, in the first instance, drafted, as at present, from corps of the 
Line, the number of each rank being fixed, f and all officers not doing regi- 

* This does not include the following officers of Her Majesty’s Indian. Forces : 
Lieutenant-colonels, 150 ; majors, 76 ; captains, 236. 

t Cavalry.— One lieutenant-colonel, one major, three captains commanding 
squadrons, one lieutenant (adjutant). 

Infantry. — O ne lieutenant-colonel, one major, four captains commanding 
divisions, one lieutenant (adjutant), one lieutenant (quartermaster). 
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mental duty to be seconded, though their names would continue to be 
borne on the regimental rolls. Such an arrangement would lead to a 
considerable reduction in the number of field officers ; every captain 
would have a distinct command, and every officer an appointed 
duty. But although this would be a decided improvement upon the 
present system, I am induced to believe that a complete return to the 
"Regular organization would be preferable, and would advocate the • 
adoption of such a course on the following grounds. 

32. First, on ihe score of efficiency. Although with the system 
under which the Indian Army is now officered, it may be possible to 
secure a high state of apparent efficiency in time of peace, this efficiency 
is not real, and is incapable of bearing the strain to which it must be 
subjected in time of war. An officer is not permanently posted to any 
regiment, and his connection with the one to which he may be at- 
tached is liable at any moment to be severed by his transfer either to 
a staff appointment or to some other corps. Hence he no longer takes 
the same interest as formerly in the regimental institutions, and is 
naturally inclined to think more of his own advancement than 
the welfare of his corps; whilst the old bond that existed 
between the European leader and his Asiatic followers, the feel- 
ing of mutual confidence and attachment — a bond most essential 
to the well-being of a Native regiment, and its mainstay in 
the hour of danger — has been materially weakened, if not, in some 
cases, utterly destroyed. On parade all the officers are mounted, 
but up to the present no regulations have been framed for 
utilizing their services, and only four have specific duties to per- 
form; as far as any actual advantage is to be derived from their 
attendance, the remaining three might just as well be in their quarters. 
But in action the soldier must be led ; and if the duty of leading their 
men is again to devolve upon the European officers, the greater 
number would be required to dismount, and to exercise, for the first 
time perhaps, under a heavy fire, a command the duties of which they 
have never practised on parade. Moreover, if three or four are rendered 
hors de combat by wounds or sickness, they cannot be replaced, for there 
are no longer young officers ready to succeed their fallen seniors. Nor 
is there a reserve of officers who, although on staff employ, are identified 
with the regiment and known to the Sepoys, upon which, on the com- 
mencement of a campaign, an indent could be made to meet antici- 
pated casualties. Hence, deprived of its leaders, a regiment would 
rapidly become unfit to meet the exigencies of active service, and, in a pro- 
tracted war, might prove a source of weakness instead of strength. 
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The following return shows the losses in officers sustained by some of 
the Native corps on the Sutlej and in the Punjaub : — 

Sutlej Campaign . 


2nd Regiment ... 

2 tilled 

... 4 wounded. 

16th „ 

1 „ 

... 3 „ 

42ud ,, 

2 „ 

... 5 „ 

47th „ 

1 .. 

... 6 „ 

48th 

0 „ 

Feromeshah. 

... 6 „ 

26th Regiment ... 

2 killed 

... 2 wounded. 

12th „ 

0 », 

- 4 „ 

14th „ 

0 „ 

Sobraon. 

- 5 „ 

41st Regiment ... 

1 killed 

ChillianivaUah. 

... 7 wounded. 

30th Regiment ... 

2 killed 

... 8 wounded. 

36th ,, 

1 ,, 

... 5 „ 

45th ,, 

0 „ 

... 4 „ 

56th ,, 

3 „ 

... 5 „ 


In a report upon the subject of the organization of the Native Army, 
the necessity for any further increase to the number of European 
officers has been denied, on the ground that the casualties in recent 
campaigns only averaged one or one and a-half per regiment. The 
able compiler of the report evidently failed to take into consideration 
the fact that an army, like a chain, is only as strong as its weakest 
link ; so that the repulse of one regiment at a critical moment might 
lead to a general disaster; whilst it is impossible for a general to 
transfer officers from one corps to another in the heat of action. 

33. It has often been asserted that, in our earlier wars in India, a 
large number of European leaders were not required with Native troops. 
Our adversaries were then comparatively undisciplined and ill-equipped ; 
thousands were often put to flight by a well-directed charge of a small 
body of Regular troops. In the present day, if India is to add to the power 
of the Empire, her armies should he prepared to throw their weight 
into the scale in campaigns in which they may come into collision with 
some of the best troops of civilized Europe. Moreover, the assertion 
itself is in a certain degree, as I have already shown, erroneous; the 
smallest number of Europeans ever attached to a Regular Native 
battalion having been eight, which number was always kept complete 
by transfer from the European regiments. 

34 Secondly, as a matter of economy. By the table exhibited in a 
* previous paragraph it will be observed that the proportion, or rather 
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disproportion, of the strength of field officers to that of captains and 
subalterns in the Staff Corps is 1,189 to 694. This certainly is excessive; 
and although some reductions may be effected in the former, yet, from 
the very nature of their organization, the rolls of the Staff Corps will 
always be burthened with a long list of lieutenant-colonels and majors 
for whom no suitable employment can be provided ; whilst the fact that 
all officers actually employed, although in the performance of regimental 
duties, are in the receipt of staff pay, entails additional expense, and 
more than counterbalances tt*e saving effected by the reduction in the 
rates of Indian pay of their regimental grades. 

35. In the event of the Army being reorganized, the Eegular In- 
fantry being reduced to seventy-eight battalions (thirty-seven Bengal, 
twenty-six Madras, and fifteen Bombay), to be designated Her Majesty's 
East Indian Eegiments, and to form an integral part of the British 
Army under the same head, exclusive of the general officers, the number 
of officers required would be as follows : — - 


Lieutenant-colonels ... 

78* 

Majors 

78 

Captains 

624 

Lieutenants 

1,092 

Total 

1,872 


Allowing fourteen officers, including those on furlough, for each regiment, 
these battalions would absorb 1,092 officers, of which the majority would 
be subalterns, merely receiving their regimental pay ; and their cost would 
therefore hardly exceed that of the 546 officers now required for the 
same number of Irregular corps, whilst a large number would still 
remain available ; so that, subject to appropriate rules, such as I have 
already shadowed out, for seconding in cases where the services of 
officers might be retained on the staff for a longer period than five 
* years, and supplemented by those temporarily withdrawn from the 
British regiments, who, under suitable restrictions, would be equally 
eligible for staff employ, there would be sufficient to provide officers to 
fill the different staff appointments, civil and military, for which their ser- 
vices might be required, as well as for employment with the Irregular 
regiments. These corps might then be placed more upon their 
original footing, with, for Cavalry, six, and, for Infantry, four European 
officers, selected for their known efficiency and knowledge of the Native 

* Establishment per Begiment. — One lieutenant-colonel one major, eight 
captains, and fourteen lieutenants. The number of lieutenants to be liable to 
be reduced in the event of any reduction taking place in the number of Irregular 
_ regiments for which European officers would be needed. 
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language and character ; whilst the Native officers, who should be care- 
fully chosen, and who in many instances, especially in the Cavalry, 
would be Native gentlemen, would command the troops and companies. 

86. Independent of the saving effected by the change in the estab- 
lishment of European officers, a reduction of expenditure would also 
follow the abolition of a distinct staff for each of the minor Presi- 
dencies; and although the present Madras and Bombay regiments 
would still continue to recruit from the races in their own provinces, 
the officers would belong to one Service, and have one chief ; and 
as they would be all eligible for employment in any part of India, 
local prejudices and local jealousies would disappear. Youngsters 
entering the Service would gain their commissions by competition, 
and be posted to regiments according to their position at Sandhurst. 
And it would be well to require every subaltern, before embarking 
for India, to be attached for at least two months to a corps at home, 
to pass his drill, and to acquire some knowledge as to the routine of 
duty with a European regiment. A slight alteration in the present 
retiring regulations for the Indian Army, coupled with a suitable 
prescribed qualifying standard for promotion in every grade, would, in 
all probability, ensure a steady* flow of promotion, without entailing any 
unnecessarily heavy outlay on the State. 

37. Third, as a question of good policy. It can hardly be denied that 
the time has arrived for opening to the Native military servants of the 
Crown offices higher than those to which they have hitherto attained ; 
and, equally, it cannot be denied that it is essential that the majority of 
the leaders of our Native troops should be European, and that it 
would be extremely impolitic to train in military knowledge and to 
habits of command a large body of Natives, whose allegiance may at 
any moment be assailed and shaken, and for the gratification of whose 
honourable aspirations we offer no suitable field. 

38. Were the Army, again, dividedinto two distinct bodies — “Regular” * 
and « Irregular ” — independent of the advantage gained by the mainten- 
ance of the slight feeling of jealousy that generally prevails between them 
the difficulty of offering the requisite incentive to Natives of good family 
without, at the same time, running the risk of weakening our military 
supremacy, might easily be overcome. The Regular battalions would 
have their full complement of European leaders, and the Native officers 
attached would consequently retain their present subordinate position, 
but, in the Irregular regiments, would be presented the openings for 
advancement which it is now essential to accord to our Asiatic fellow- 
subjects. In the first instance, local commissions, as captains and 
lieutenants, might, by degrees, be conferred upon the senior ressaldars 
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and subadars, and eventually, in special cases, higher rank bestowed as 
the reward for long and meritorious service, or for distinguished con- 
duct in the field. Thus a great safety-valve would be provided, and 
the legitimate ambition of the representatives of the small landed gentry 
and yeomanry, of whom there are several in our Army, and who are 
excellent soldiers, would have some prospect of being gratified. They 
would no longer feel, as at present, that whilst the highest offices are 
being opened to their brethren in civil employ, they are debarred from 
ever rising to posts of honour and emolument ; and thus the tie that 
binds them to the State would be materially strengthened, and their 
loyalty secured. 

39. In conclusion, I would observe that I am in no way biassed in 
favour of my own ideas, and that I would gladly welcome any other 
scheme that would equally remove present defects in our Indian military 
system, and combine efficiency and economy with a wise policy. We 
have bad of late many Commissions on military matters, and the result 
has sometimes been schemes so complicated as to require to be read 
with a commentary, productive of expense to the State and disappoint- 
ment to its officers. It has been stated that an inquiry is to be made 
into the state of the Native Army. I would earnestly ask those to 
whom the duty of making this inquiry may be entrusted to ponder well 
upon the words of the great man whose loss the nation has long 
deplored — I mean the Prince Consort — who concluded his memorandum 
on this important subject with the following weighty sentence : “The 
u great principles on which the efficiency of the military force in any 
<l country and under any circumstances must depend, are simplicity, 
€t unity, and steadiness of system and unity of command.” 

At the conclusion of the lecture (which was warmly applauded), the 
noble CHAIRMAN said he was sure they all felt indebted to 
General Cavenagh for his valuable address. It was now open for any 
gentleman present to address the meeting on the subject, the time for 
each speech being limited to ten minutes. 

Rajah RAMPAL SINGH said he had been very much inte- 
rested in listening to the lecture which had just been delivered by 
an officer of great experience, and amply qualified to express an opinion 
relative to the organization of the Native Army ; and he confessed 
himself especially pleased with his references to the bravery and intro- 
pidity of the Native soldiers. These were instances, and there 
were great numbers of others, which proved the soldierlike spirit of the 
Native troops ; and their self-sacrifice was shown in the simple fact that 
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the Madras Sepoy had to be sharply watched, lest he should starve 
himself in order to feed his family. Qualities like these should surely 
be recognized by making the achievement of a higher rank possible to 
the Native soldier ; and hence he was much pleased to hear General 
Cavenagh advocate the giving of commissions to Natkes — a proposal 
which he sincerely hoped would receive the consideration of the govern- 
ing authorities. To make the Indian people loyal, you must treat them 
loyally. While, it may be, reserving the very highest positions in the 
Army to Europeans, the subsidiary posts should be thrown open to the 
Indian candidate; and thousands of young men would eagerly avail 
themselves of this career and prove devoted soldiers of the Empire. 
In Bussia foreigners and conquered races contribute many colonels to 
*the Army of the Czar, and some of the best generals of that empire in 
recent times have been Armenians, Germans, Circassians, or Tartars. 
What a despotic Power like Bussia has found it wise and useful to do 
may surely be done by the free Government of England. Such an act, 
he was confident, would go very far to secure the loyalty and confidence 
of the Indian people. 

Lieut.-General OLPHERTS, C.B., V.C., said : My Lord, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen, — I fully agree with much that has been said by the 
gallant lecturer, who, as an officer, served with the greatest distinction 
in the Native Army of India, and who entered that service somewhat 
before the date when I entered it myself ; and I hope I may not be held 
to be presuming too much in addressing you, having always entertained a 
deep regard for the honour and welfare of the Indian Army, which I 
entered in my youth ; and although I now belong to the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery, I am not the less proud to say that I learned the duties of 
my profession and my work in the service of the old East India 
Company, with Native troops as well as Europeans ; and, indeed, I 
think it very desirable that, in order to form a good estimate of the one 
force, you should have had some experience of the other ; in fact, the 
more armies an officer has served in the better will he be able to 
form a correct estimate of soldiers generally. So much by way of 
preliminary ; and as I am limited to time, I must now proceed 
to the main question— viz., whether the present organization of the 
Native Indian Army is the best that we can have, and if not, what we 
can substitute for it. It is with very great deference to General Cavenagh 
that I must express my opinion that we have not been furnished with 
sufficient reason for departing at present from the organization in which 
circumstances have placed us. Recollecting, as I do perfectly well, how 
the old Indian Army was constituted, I must say — in common, I know, 
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with- many other officers — that I could not help observing that latterly 
a considerable portion of it was, as General John Jacob said, “in a 
“ state of normal mutiny I I have known the gravest disrespect shown 
to me personally as an officer by Native soldiers, and when I appealed to 
their regimental superiors, it was the men, and not I, whom the latter 
supported. I attribute this largely to' the old regimental system, which 
was not a sound one, and one not qualified to bring out the loyalty, 
gallantry, and chivalry which the Native soldiers possess in a strong 
degree. Some of the old regiments did splendid service for us, it is 
true ; but that did not affect the main principle when the Native Army 
grew to a great size. The Irregular regiments also did equally brilliant 
service, and in some respects they could be relied on more than the 
others. I have commanded brigades and divisions in India, and my 
conviction is that the present organization is the best we can attain to 
under existing circumstances ; and that if we go back to the old system, 
or aiiything like it, there is very great danger of a revival of the old 
abuses, and you will have cliques, as of old, in your regiments, and not 
the same sort of soldierly spirit which you have now. “ The proof of 
“ the pudding is in the eating and we have seen the proof of the 
efficiency of the present system in the successful conduct of the war in 
Afghanistan, where nothing could have been better done than was done by 
our officers and men of all branches of tbe Service, European and Native. 
(Hear, hear.) The old system was, in certain respects, a very pernicious 
one, and I seriously warn you against any proposal to revert to it. As 
for fts being necessary to find an opening for young Native gentlemen 
and for brave and enthusiastic Native soldiers, I think it can be done 
just as well now as under the old system, or its proposed revival, by 
having some regiments with fewer or no European officers except the 
commandant and adjutant — or none at all, if you like ; and the argu- 
ment based upon said requirement altogether fails to convince me of the 
necessity for reorganizing the Native armies, and increasing the num- 
ber of permanent subordinate officers. The placing of a large num- 
ber of European officers in an insignificant and obscure position is 
not only disagreeable to them, but it is impolitic. The ruling 
class in India should never be placed in insignificant positions, 
and only while you hold up your heads in India will the Natives look 
tip to you. If you come down to their level, then the Natives will 
deem themselves our equals, and as good as we are. (A Voice: “Bo 
they are.”) I do not say they are not, abstractly, but we happen to be 
in the position of conquerors and governors of India, and we are bound 
to make the best of our position, not only for our own sakes, but for the 
upholding of the Empire, (A Voice : “ But you must work for the 
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people.”) Certainly, work for the people ; but the two things are quite 
compatible ; and I have lived too long amongst the Indian people to 
feel it necessary to disclaim any intention of injustice or unfairness to 
them ; on the contrary, I yield to no one in my regard for and kindly 
feelings towards the Natives of India. (Hear, hear.) 

General Lord MARK KERR, C.B., rose next, and said he 
would not detain the meeting two minutes, as he desired to offer but one 
or two remarks. While agreeing entirely with the lecturer, he would 
observe, with regard to what his Indian fellow-subject had just spoken 
so eloquently, that there was but one principle recognized by England 
in relation to India, and that was British supremacy ; and if officers, 
civil and military, would always act with kindness and comradeship, 
that supremacy would be best maintained : for, under such circumstances, 
* Natives in general would be content and happy, and the soldiers, be they 
from Bengal, Madras, or Bombay, would fight and be victorious through 
the world, whether in India or in Europe. He would have the meet- 
ing call to mind that it was under British leading that the most 
brilliant results had been achieved, and deeds bad been done by the 
Native soldiers against amazing odds of their fellow-countrymen, disci- 
plined and sometimes led by officers of other European nations, — deeds 
that would vie with, and possibly eclipse, some of the bravest things ever 
recorded in the history of war, ancient or modern. These things had 
been done by — what! By the influence of British leading, and its 
invariable companions, discipline and, above all, kindness and com- 
radeship. 

Mr. LUTFUR RAHMAN complimented General Cavenagh upon 
the able paper which he had given, and added that he wished to make 
a remark with reference to Natives being qualified for the positions of 
officers in the Army. It was a matter of great regret to numbers that a 
larger amount of encouragement was not given them to qualify them- 
selves for holding important positions in the Army. No doubt it would 
be urged that Indians are not sufficiently well trained or educated to 
hold good positions in the Army, but he desired to say that if there was 
a prospect placed before them in the shape of a promise on the part of 
the Government, and if the military schools in England would admit 
Indian students for military education, he was confident that large 
numbers would very readily take the necessary steps to qualify them- 
selves, and thousands upon thousands would come over to England to 
receive their education. As a proof of this, he pointed to the increasing 
number of Indians who were now coming to England to prepare them- 
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selves for the Civil Service, the Medical Service, the Law, and other 
professions. As was well known, the Government had thrown open 
several offices to the Natives, and they were not slow to do what was 
necessary to qualify themselves for filling them. Many gentlemen were 
at that moment in London acquiring education and information, and if 
the area of the Civil Service examinations and the positions be opened 
to Natives, and if the age of the candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
be increased from nineteen to twenty-one years, he was confident that 
much good would result. He was reminded, however, that the question 
before the meeting had relation to the Army ; and in reference to this, 
he desired to repeat what he had often heard expressed even among the 
common soldiers. This was that it was a great pity that Indians should 
not occupy higher places in the Army than are open to them under 
existing arrangements. If, therefore, Her Majesty’s Government 
should make an alteration in this direction by opening up a line of 
advancement for Natives in the Army, he was confident it would tend to 
promote loyalty and gratitude amongst the people of India. 

Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I., said: My Lord, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen, — I rise with very great diffidence to address the meeting upon 
this occasion. I should not have done so but for the remarks of my 
gallant friend on my right (Lieut.-General Olpherts), with whom it is 
my misfortune entirely to disagree. I agree with every word that has 
fallen from the lips of the gallant lecturer, and I think the exhaustive 
address which he has read to us this afternoon must commend itself to 
.all those — or, at least, to the great majority of those — who have had 
personal experience of the Native Indian Army, and have given time 
and attention to the subject. My gallant friend (Lieut.-General 
Olpherts) remarked that he preferred the present system, and saw no 
occasion to depart from it j and he added that he had met with certain 
circumstances in the old Native Indian Army which caused him to 
think that the old system was fraught with serious want of discipline. 
I can only say that I have served in India nearly as long as my gallant 
friend, and entirely with Native regiments, and I do not remember that 
under the old system I ever heard any complaints of want of discipline 
whatever. (Hear, hear.) I perfectly agree with the gallant lecturer 
that the old military system was greatly impaired by the introduction 
of what is called “ the Horse Guards system” — the centralization in the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief of power which formerly reposed in 
the hands of the regimental officers. I believe that the absorption 
of these powers by the Commander-in-Chief largely reduced the influ- 
ence of those regimental officers in whose hands the power properly 
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belonged and I quite agree with General Cavenagh in his remark that 
if that power had not been so absorbed, there would have been no room 
for those allegations of want of discipline to which General Olpherts 
alluded. There is another point to which my gallant friend in his 
speech did not refer, hut upon which General Cayenagh laid yery great 
stress, and that is the yery large disproportion which exists between 
field officers and subalterns. The lectuier showed that this great eyil 
might be done away with by reyerting to the old system,. I agree with 
him, for I confess I do not see how it can be remedied under the present 
system. My gallant friend on my right remarked that the war in 
Afghanistan has proved the efficiency of the present Army system, but 
I would humbly contend that the army in Afghanistan, though it 
showed in the brightest colours the gallantry ancj high spirit of both 
officers and men, was not long enough engaged to test its efficiency 
or non-efficiency. (Hear, hear.) I recollect that after a three months’ 
campaign before Delhi in 1857 there were some Irregular regiments, 
the officers of which had to be replaced four or five times ; and in that 
campaign also one even of the .East India Company’s European regi- 
ments, with its large normal complement of European officers, was 
more than once taken into the field under the command of an officer 
of , the Native Army, owing to the expenditure of its own officers. 
(Hear, hear.) I quite fail to see, therefore, how it can be contended 
that a small number of officers can be deemed sufficient for a regiment, 
as under tbe present system, especially when there is no reserve to 
sustain a long and exhausting war. General Cayenagh laid great stress 
upon the fact that although there were only three officers present with 
the Irregular regiment, its efficiency was always fully maintained, be- 
cause there was always an enormous reserve to be obtained from the 
Eegular regiments of the Native Army ; and it was that reserve which 
enabled the Irregular system to maintain itself in time of war. (Hear, 
hear.) The history of the old Native Indian Army is a very noble one ; 
it will bear comparison, as the noble lord who preceded me remarked, 
with the record of almost any other army in the world ; and although I 
am very willing to admit that in the recent short campaigns and with 
the new system of officering, the Native regiments have done their duty 
remarkably well, yefc they have not had the opportunity of being 
tested in the same way as the regiments of the old Native Army, when 
they served, for instance, under Lake and Wellesley for months, and 
even years, against the Mahrattas. I contend, therefore, that if the 
blot to which General Cavenagh alluded were removed, if centraliza- 
tion, as a principle, were entirely abandoned, and the army were restored 
to the basis on which it existed before the Mutiny, the'evils now com- 
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plained of would disappear, and the Native Indian Army would be bom 
again to a new roll of fame in the time to come. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieutenant-General OLPHERTS, with reference to what hip 
gallant friend, Colonel Malleson, had just stated, begged permission 
to say that he inadvertently omitted when he was speaking to notice the 
inconvenience of the Staff Corps system by reason of the number of 
officers of the higher grades. But he saw no difficulty whatever in 
obviating this. It simply requires that there shall be a certain pro- 
portion of each grade, limited and rigidly adhered to. (Hear, hear.) 
Giving a man rank exactly in accordance with the number of years he 
served, and giving him colonel's allowances on the same principle, was a 
mischievous and expensive plan, and it could not be denied that it was 
doing great injury to the spirit of the officers. To make a man believe 
that he will grow to be a general simply by the force of his years and 
length of service, was, he feared, destroying the emulative spirit, and 
making the Service a mere vehicle to certain rank and emoluments, 
But this evil may easily be removed from the administration of the 
Native Army by the means he had pointed out. He would repeat that 
he was no blind advocate of the Staff Corps system, but he certainly did 
contend that it is much better to adhere to it until it has shown signs of 
failing and inherent weakness, which it has not done yet ; and, as he had 
said, the disproportion of higher officers could be arranged by a law of 
limitation in the several grades. As to the want of discipline under the 
old Native Army system, in referring to it he was aware that he did so 
at the risk of perhaps offending some of his old comrades ; but Colonel 
Malleson, while denying it in words, admitted it in fact inferentially, for 
he said laxness of discipline was due to centralization and the destruction 
of regimental authority. 

Colonel A. B. RATHBORNE said that the history of the Staff 
Corps in India had been a very curious one. When Sir John Malcolm 
was Governor of. Bombay he was the originator, at least so far as Ms 
(Colonel Rathborne’s) knowledge went, of the idea of always maintain- 
ing the number of officers in each regiment at the full strength* At 
that time a Native regiment had a lieutenant-colonel, a major, six 
captains, eight lieutenants, and four ensigns, making twenty in all; 
while the number of officers taken away for staff employment varied 
from three to five, it being settled that not more than five were to be 
taken from any regiment. In addition to these, there would be some 
sick or away on leave ; and Sir John Malcolm — who, it should be re- 
membered, was not only a civil administrator, but an able and gallant 
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soldier — always contended that, with these reductions, there was not a* 
sufficient body of officers left for the efficient carrying on of warlike 
operations if war should be at any time undertaken. For this reason he 
proposed that the number of officers fixed for each regiment should be 
kept up to its full strength, and that the places of the gentlemen taken 
away from their regiments for staff employment should be filled by other 
officers. Government would not listen to him j but the idea was not 
discarded. It still remained, and eventually took possession of other 
minds ; and amongst those who most actively maintained it was Sir 
Charles Napier, who expressed the opinion that there could not be too 
many European officers with a regiment when it went on service, and 
that when it was necessary to take officers for staff employment their 
places should be at once filled up, and the regimental strength thus 
invariably maintained. Well, Sir Charles N apier, like Sir John 
Malcolm, was unsuccessful in his endeavours to effect this reform, but 
still tbe idea remained and gained ground, and at length the Staff Corps 
was formed, with the object of filling up vacancies and having officers 
to take the place of those who were taken away or were absent for any 
reason from their regiments. Biit about the same time it occurred to 
somebody — he thought it was General John Jacob — that to have twenty 
officers to a regiment was an entire mistake, that three or four would be 
quite sufficient, and that all above that number might be relegated to any 
employment Government might choose for them. Government did not 
go quite so far as this, but added two to the number suggested, making six 
officers in all performing regimental duty, leaving the other fourteen 
disengaged, and highly paid by the State for doing nothing, — a state of 
things that could not tend to the efficiency of the Army of India. 

MIRZA PEER BUKHSH, after thanking the gallant lecturer for 
the valuable paper he had contributed, in which he had presented the 
Indian soldier in his true character, went on to contend that the Indian 
( people as a body were loyal and brave ; and especially did he claim the 
possession of these qualities for the Mahomedans generally, and the 
* Rajpoots and the Seikhs, who, he said, had always made fine soldiers and 
done good service when properly led. He felt, however, that they, did 
not get that amount of advancement that they should have had, and 
that positions in the Army were too generally reserved for men of 
English race, who went to India as to a golden field where they might 
reap a good harvest. He contended that the English should have more 
considered the desires and aspirations of the Natives, and should have 
done more for them, if they desired to keep them loyal. But no ; they 
carried matters with a high hand, and bore off the honours and the money 
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which would have been better spent if distributed amongst the people, 
as what was taken by one or two officers, say 1,200/. a-year, would 
satisfy a large number of Natives ; for, as an Indian can live on one half- 
penny a day, this sum would suffice for 57 G,000 people for one day, or 
1,630 for one year; and this surely would tend to promote a greater love 
for English rule. It was all very well to talk about superiority of race ; 
but it was evident to most people that, with all this superiority of race, 
India was not to be ruled by force. By this time the character of the In- 
dian people ought to be well known. They were loyal, and they were 
brave ; and if the English would only give them what was their due, it 
would be of more permanent benefit to England herself than the addition 
of 10,000 troops to the Indian Army. Every other country gave oppor- 
tunties which England would not give; and, as an instance, the speaker 
referred to Algeria, where, he said, the French gave the people opportuni- 
ties of rising, which England might with advantage imitate in ruling 
India. The military positions open to the Natives of India were of little 
value. What, for instance, was asubadar-major ? He was nobody ; a sub- 
lieutenant was above him. Why not, instead of having 607 colonels, 582 
majors, 349 captains, 345 lieutenants, — in all, 1,883 (this does not 
include the following officers of Her Majesty’s Indian forces : lieutenant- 
colonels, 150; majors, 76; captains, 286 — the superior officers are 
quite out of proportion) — why npt have a larger number of lieutenants, 
and give the Natives opportunities of holding such positions? He 
asked that some alteration should be made in this respect, so that the 
Natives of India should share to a greater extent in the money belong- 
ing to them, which was used for military purposes, as he was convinced, 
from Ills acquaintance with Native opinion, that the present exclusion 
of Natives from the positions which they coveted in the Army was a 
source of irritation which it would be to the advantage of England to 
remove. 

The noble CHAIRMAN, in closing the discussion, said : My 
remarks will principally be an apology for taking the chair upon a 
discussion of a military subject. My explanation for doing so is simply 
this : I have been a friend of General Cavenagh for more than thirty 
years, and when he desired me to preside, I could not do otherwise than 
accede — (hear, hear) — although at the same time I could not but feel 
that his lecture and the meeting would suffer by not having a military 
man to preside ; and, indeed, I told my gallant friend that unless he 
was going to propose some astounding reforms upon which a military 
Chairman would throw cold water, I did not see what I could do upon 
the occasion. Nevertheless, some military friends gave me a large 
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n umb er of official documents to read, and told me that if I did that, I 
should know all about it. (A laugh.) Well, I did so, but I confess I 
did not know much more about it than before I began. (Laughter.) 
Btit one suggestion struck me in these official papers as being a wise 
proposal, and one with which I thoroughly agree, and I have the 
more confidence in doing so , because it does not demand military 
experience to appreciate its merit. This was a recommendation that, in 
future, the Native commissioned officers in India travelling on duty 
should travel by first-class carriages on the railways, just as the 
European officers do ; and not by second-class, as heretofore. (Hear, 
hear.) I do not know whether this recommendation has been carried 
into effect, and I do not feel at liberty to mention the author of it, 
because I observed that some of these papers are marked “ Confidential, 1 ” 
and I am not sure but that the one I am mentioning is one of them. 
(Laughter.) But the suggestion reminds me of an anecdote which I 
had years ago from a friend and colleague in the Russian diplomatic 
service — the only Russian friend, by the way, I ever had. (Laughter.) 
It illustrates the fact that if you wish men to have authority, and 
to bring men of position into the Service, you must yourself show them 
respect, and that this is more fully recognized in other military services 
than our own. My friend’s story was that in a certain military district 
in Russia there was a general in command who was a Mussulman. 
There was also under him a Russian captain, and he had a dog to whom 
he had given the name of the Prophet. This was, of course, a most 
reprehensible proceeding, and the more so considering who his superior 
officer was ; and the offence being open, the general was compelled to 
take notice of it. The captain was accordingly put under arrest, but 
that officer strongly disclaimed any intentional offence to his chief. 
The general thereupon said he was pleased to. give personal and 
unreserved acceptance to the captain’s disavowal of offence, and that he 
personally forgave him entirely, but that, nevertheless, he must remain 
under arrest, for the sake of an example to others. The incident gives us 
a glimpse of the policy of the Russian Government, which is more favour- 
able to aliens in its service than perhaps we are. As to the lecture we 
have been hearing, I concur with those who have acknowledged its interest. 
General Cavenagh has made a most important suggestion for doing 
away with the separate Commanders-im Chief of Bombay and Madras, 
and for making the Indian Native levies into one army. I have heard 
no objection offered to that. Before sitting down I may make one 
other suggestion. General Cavenagh has spoken of a reduction of 
expenditure which would follow the execution of his scheme; but I do 
not think tbe economy would bo very great. The great expense comes 
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from tlie great nitmber of English troops constantly being moved back- 
wards and forwards — a process in which not only a great deal of time is 
lost, but a great deal of money. The Council of the East India 
Association would do well to induce some military man of rank and 
reputation to write a paper upon the re-establishment of a European 
army for India. (Hear, hear.) .A separate European army for India 
would not only be a great saving of expense, but both men and officers 
would become acclimatized by the longer term of service, and the latter 
would devote themselves more to learning the languages of the country, 
and would again look to India as their homo, and not merely, as. a 
resting-place, where they may pass as little time as possible. (Hear, 
hear.) Another suggestion is — and I make it with great diffidence, not 
that I have a doubt of its advisability, but because I doubt how it- will 
be received in an assembly of British officers and experts — that a 
certain proportion of young Native subaltern officers should be admitted 
into the Queen's European regiments in India, to pass a certain time 
for training before being transferred as officers of the Queen's Native 
Infantry regiments. w This, I think, would be advantageous, and would 
create a good feeling, which would help to make the Army really one. 
It only remains for me to ask you to thank General Cavenagh for liis 
able lecture, and I have pleasure in proposing this. 

MIRZA PEER BUKHSII seconded the motion, which was cor- 
dially adopted. 

General CAVENAGH, in replying to the several speakers and 
responding to the vote of thanks, observed that he felt complimented 
by the attention accorded to him, and by the observations that had 
fallen from the various speakers. There was only one amongst them 
who dissented from his views, and whose remarks, therefore, called fpr 
special comment, and that was General Olpherts. As, however, he had 
told the audience that the present system had completely destroyed all 
the charm of military life, and done away with the military feeling of 
comradeship which had been the great spirit that had often enabled the 
British arms to successfully contend against the countless odds 
opposed to them — as he had also told the meeting that the system 
enabling a man to enter the Service and attain with certainty a 
generalship and a pension in a certain number of years, was ruining the 
Indian Army and lowering the military status, — General Olpherts had 
completely answered himself, and it seemed unnecessary for him (the 
lecturer) to dwell further upon this point. (Hear, hear.) He might 
assert with respect to another matter, that no one had recognized more 
fully than himself the need for stricter discipline in the old Native 
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Ar my before Hie Mutiny. He bad been in communication with the 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors upon this subject, and had 
also addressed a paper to the Governor- General of India, pointing out 
the want of discipline, and also what he believed to be the causes of 
this serious defect. Those causes mainly arose from officers having 
become mere cyphers at the heads of companies. When it was 
remembered that the British are an alien race — a mere handful ruling 
over millions — it would be seen that it was absolutely necessary that an 
officer should be in a position to enforce prompt obedience to his 
commands, and should have power to punish and to reward ; whilst, if 
he has to refer every single question to a higher authority, it would be 
impossible for an army constituted as the Indian Army was to attain to 
anything like thorough discipline. (Hear, hear.) In the old Array 
originally the officer was everything to the Sepoy ; he was “his mother 
and father,” and the men looked up to nobody else. And thus with 
that old Army perfect discipline was maintained, and, at the same time, 
the Sepoy thoroughly loved his officer. In those days when, speaking 
comparatively, he (the speaker) was but a mere bpy, he could remember, 
when out with detachments, if leaving camp on shooting expeditions, 
he always found some of his men ready waiting to carry him over a 
river, a mullah , or any other obstacle he might meet with, and by these 
same men his slightest order was regarded as law, and was readily 
obeyed. He (General Cavenagh) certainly never considered it dero- 
gatory to his position as an English officer to command a company 
of Native troops ; and whatever General Olpherts might say, he did 
not see why, in the present day, an officer should feel it derogatory to 
hold such a command in a Native regiment. (Hear, hear.) 

A vote of thanks to the noble Chairman, proposed by General Sir 
William Willie?, G.O.B., and seconded by Captain Palmeb, termi- 
nated the sitting. 

With reference to the concluding remarks of General Cavenagh to 
the effect that Lieutenant-General Olpherts had answered himself as 
to the Staff Corps system by asserting that, owing to rank being granted 
merely for length of service, the spirit of the officers is injuriously affected, 
Lieut.- General Olpherts requests the opportunity to explain that while it 
was true that he pointed out this defect, at the same time he proposed 
fk remedy ; and with that amendment he would, for the present, allow 
the Native Army to remain as it is, in preference to going back to the 
old system, at the same time carefully noting and correcting from time 
to time any evils and abuses in it, and, above all things, being particular 
in selecting commanding officers, and not allowing adjutants undue 
influence. 
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' Annual Meeting : August Qth, 1879 . 

Tiie Annual Meeting of tlie East India Association was held on the 6tli 
of August, at the Rooms of the Association, 20, Great George Street, 
Westminster, under the presidency of General Orfeur Cavenagh, 
late Governor of the Straits Settlements. 

After the usual preliminaries, Captain W. C. PALMER, Hon. 
Secretary of the Association, read the following letter, addressed to him 
by Major-General Sir G. Le Grand Jacob, K.C.S.I., C.B.: — 

“August 5th, 1879. 

“ My dear Sir, — Will you express to our colleagues to-morrow my 
" regret at being debarred from attending the Annual Meeting of the 
Ci Association ? The unusual continuous cold, wet, or damp weather 
u increased my chronic ailments, and the. late imperfect change has not 
“ yet restored my usual poor modicum of health ; I therefore fear that 
u I must give up hope of ever again taking part in your meetings. 

“ I hope that every effort will be made to free them from the appear- 
“ ance of party gatherings; any pronounced view by one essayist 
u should be met by another, if not directly opposed, at least showing 
u both sides of any given question affecting the policy or the interests 
“ of India. I do not think the Association will otherwise long survive. 

“ Let us, for instance, take Mr. Elliot’s pessimist views of Indian 
“ agriculture. They do not seem borne out by Mr. Gaird’s notes, now 
“ being published in the Nineteenth Century, and a higher authority on 
“ such a subject it would be hard to find. Could not the Council 
“ secure a gathering that might tempt Mr. Gaird to expound his views, 
“ and so enlighten the public by mouth as well as ear ? 

“ Very truly yours, 

“ G. Le Grand Jacob. 

“ To Captain Palmer, East India Association.” 

Mr. WILLIAM TAYLER (late Commissioner of Patna) observed 
that this was a valuable suggestion, which might well receive the con- 
sideration of the Council in the next session ; and there was no doubt 
that the subject of Agriculture in India was a coming topic which must 
largely engage attention. 

The CHAIRMAN quite coincided with this, and moved that a 
letter be addressed to General Sir Le Grand Jacob, thanking him for 
his letter and expressing regret that the state of his health prevented 
him from giving the meeting the advantage of his presence. 

Mr. WILLIAM TAYLER seconded this, and it was agreed to* 
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The CHAIRMAN then called upon Captain W. C. Palmer, the 
Hon. Secretary, to submit the Annual Report of the Council of the 
Association. 

Captain W. C. PALMER accordingly submitted the Report, which 
will be found on the following page. 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the adoption of the Report, said it 
called for little remark, as it was a clear and plain statement of the 
proceedings of the Association during the past year. Perhaps they had 
not been able to arrange for so many papers and discussions as in some 
previous sessions, but he believed that those which had been given had 
attracted considerable public attention and elicited valuable discussion. 
He regretted that the revenue of the Association from subscriptions was 
not so large as could be wished, and he hoped that better progress 
would be reported in that respect in the future. 

Colonel A. B. RATHBORNE seconded the motion for the adoption 
of the Report, which was agreed to nem> con . 

The CHAIRMAN moved the second resolution: “That the Right 
“ Hon. Sir Laurence Peel be re-elected President for the ensuing year.” 
He observed that he did this with much pleasure, and everybody who 
knew Sir Laurence Peel, andknewthe opinion entertained of his character 
for many years in Calcutta, would cordially support the resolution. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WILLIAM TAYLER seconded the resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously. 

Mr. C. W. ARATHOON moved the third resolution : “ That the 
“following gentlemen be re-elected members of the Council: Major 
11 Evans Bell, Major-General Sir Yincent Eyre, C.B., K.O.8.I., Lieut.- 
“ Colonel P. J. French, J. J. Gazdar, Esq., Colonel A. B. Rathborne, 
“ Captain W. C. Palmer, P. M. Tait, Esq., William Tayler, Esq.” 

Mr, DADABHOY BYRAMJEE seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. 0. W. ARATHOON moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
and took occasion to say that General Cavenagh was a gentleman to 
whom the Association were indebted for a valuable paper on the Native 
Army of India in the session just closed, and that it and the subsequent 
discussion must have greatly advanced the reputation of the Associa- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) 
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MIRZA PEER BIJKHSH said he had great pleasure in seconding 
the motion, which was then cordially adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, in responding, said he was much obliged to the 
meeting, and he could only say that anything he had done or could do 
to aid the Association in any way was with him a labour of lore in the 
interests of India. (Hear, hear.) 

This' closed the business of the meeting. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1878-9. 

Your Council beg to submit their Report for the. past year, 1878-9, 
from which it will be seen that they have continued to carry out the 
objects for which the Association was formed — yiz., the independent and 
disinterested advocacy and promotion of the public interests and welfare 
of the inhabitants of India. 

In the last Report it was stated that the Council had addressed a 
Memorial to the Secretary of State for India on the subject of “Con- 
ciliation a Remedy for Agrarian Disorders in India,” which had been 
ably advocated by Mr. W. Wedderburn, of the Bombay Civil Service, in 
a paper read before the Association. 

The Council are glad to find that the principles then advocated by 
them have been recognized by the Government of India, and that pro- 
vision has been made in the Bill lately introduced into the Supreme 
Council of India for the appointment pf Conciliators, and that it is pro- 
posed therein that the Civil Courts are to entertain no suits against a 
ryot until an attempt to settle the dispute privately before the Con- 
ciliators has been tried and failed. 

The papers on the “Poverty of India,” written by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and inserted in the Journal of the Association, have done good 
by drawing attention to the subject and creating discussion in the Press 
both in England and India; and the views contended for by the Associa- 
tion have so far been recognized that high authorities now allow that 
India is not so rich a country as many supposed, and are of opinion 
that further taxation would be impolitic and unjust and effect has 
been given thereto by the recent orders issued by the Government of 
India, directing retrenchment and economy in every branch of the public 
service. ' < ■*. 

THE IMPENDING- BANKRUPTCY OP THE SOIt* OF INDIA. 

* .. 

; One of the best- attended meetings of the Association was held at the 
“ Pall Mall,” on the 23rd April* 1879, under the presidency of the Duke of 
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Manchester, when Mr. Robert Elliot read an interesting paper on “The 
Impending Bankruptcy of the Soil of India.” In the course of his 
paper he spoke of the difficulty connected with the treatment of the 
subject arising from the great difference between the conditions of farm- 
ing in India and in England. The problem before them was, not how 
they could introduce into India an improved system of agriculture, but 
what they could do to provide conditions which did not at present exist, 
and without which improvement in agriculture was simply impossible. 
He then proceeded to review rapidly the existing information in order, 
as he said, to show the audience how matters stood as regarded the 
agricultural conditions and prospects of India, and to indicate what 
should be done to provide the Indian farmer with, the means of doing 
justice to the soil. In the course of his review he observed that the 
fertility of the soil had already declined so much that in many instances 
rent was only paid by the daily starvation of - the farmer, who was fast 
approaching a time when he would not be able to pay rent. The result 
of an elaborate survey and examination was summed up by the lecturer 
in the recommendation of six measures for adoption : — 

(1.) The prevention of the undue ploughing up of grazing land. 

(2.) The improvement of the climate by planting trees. 

(3.) The improvement of manurial resources by planting, and the 
removal of duty from salt for agricultural purposes. 

(4.) The introduction of improved landed tenures. 

(5.) A~ measure for checking the growth of scourging crops ; and 

(6.) A measure for the improvement of the usury laws. 

In conclusion, the lecturer expressed a hope that the attention of 
members of Parliament might be directed to that important subject. 
The Indian subject, he said, of all others, could best be treated at home; 
for, whereas England Was full of men who were familiar with the treat- 
ment of matters requiring agricultural knowledge, there was no such 
body of men in India. With all his knowledge and experience, if they 
were to put him in the place of an Indian farmer, he could, with the 
means at his disposal, do little, if at all, better than he did. The State, 
then, must improve the climate and supply the farmer with the means 
of doing better than he now could. 

MODERN IMPERIALISM IN INDIA. 

A largely attended meeting of the Association was held at the “ Pall 
Mall,” Regent Street, on June 26, 1879, under the presidency of Mr. T. B. 
Potter, M.P., when Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P., who had lately 
returned from a lengthened period of travel in India and the East, read 
an important paper on “ Modern Imperialism in India.” 
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Reviewing the progress of events since Her Majesty was proclaimed 
Empress of India, Sir David Wedderhurn argued that the change of 
title was typical of a policy which has since been consistently carried out, 
that the government of India had always been a despotism, but it had 
been modified and tempered by the influence of a free press and an 
independent judiciary, the local powers of subordinate governors and 
Native princes, and public opinion ; but the present Government have 
struck repeated blows at every one of these that was within their reach, 
and seemed likely to emancipate themselves from all control except that 
of British public opinion, which acquires daily greater force in India. 
Among the modes of retrenchment and reform in the Indian finances 
and government which Sir David Wedderburn suggested were a free 
introduction of the representative element in the Legislative Councils, 
the reduction or abolition of many high and superfluous offices in the 
public services, the extinction of the separate military commands in 
Madras and Bombay, a diminution of the number of members in the 
Indian Council at home, as well as of other highly-paid officials in the 
India Office, and a discouragement of the multiplication of new depart- 
ments and inquiry commissions. 

INDIAN ARMY REFORM. 

Under the presidency of Lord Stanley of Alderley, a meeting of the 
Association was held, on July 17, 1879, at the “Pall Mall,” and there was a 
considerable attendance of officers and gentlemen interested in the adminis- 
tration of the British Empire in the East, the object being the considera- 
tion of the state of the Native Army in India, and the means of secur- 
ing its greater efficiency and economy. The topic was introduced in an 
elaborate and interesting address by General Cavenagb, late Governor 
of the Straits Settlements, in which he traced the rise and progress of 
the military forces comprising Her Majesty’s Indian Army, and enlarged 
upon the well-known evils of the present system of administration and 
officering by means of Staff Corps. A material disadvantage of the new 
system is that the tie of the attachment of the Sepoy to his European 
officer — a bond most essential to the well-being of a Native regiment, and 
its mainstay in the hour of danger — has been materially weakened, if not 
utterly destroyed, mainly owing to the introduction of a system of cen- 
tralisation, under which officers become mere cyphers at the head of 
troops or companies. Officers no longer belong to any particular regi- 
ment, but are moved frojn one corps to another to suit the interests of 
the Service, or possibly even their own. In fact, the Staff Corps, as at 
present constituted, has proved a failure. General Cavenagb advocated 
a return practically to the old organization, subject to certain modifies- 
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tions, as. the only way to secure efficiency and economy. Independent 
of the saying effected by the change in the oyer-manned establishment 
of European officers, a reduction of expenditure would follow the aboli- 
tion of a distinct staff for each of the minor Presidencies. The division 
of the Army, again, into two distinct bodies, Regular and Irregular, would 
also overcome the difficulty of the offering the requisite incentive to 
Natives of good family without, at the same time, running the risk of 
weakening our military supremacy. A great safety-valve would thus be 
provided, and the legitimate ambition of the representatives of the small 
landed gentry and yeomanry would have some prospect pf being 
gratified, They would no longer feel, as at present, that whilst the 
highest offices are being opened to their brethren in Civil employ, they 
are debarred from ever rising to posts of honour and emolument, and 
thus the tie that binds them to the State would be materially strengthened 
and their loyalty secured, 

VERNACULAR PRESS ACT. 

The Bombay Branch of the Association presented an address to Mr. 
Gladstone, expressive of their deep sense of the great obligations under 
which he has laid all the people of India by his spontaneous and dis- 
interested advocacy in the House of Commons of their case regarding the 
Vernacular Press Act. The Branch further state that they feel so 
strongly that the British Government in India have, by passing that 
measure, committed a grave political blunder, that they consider every- 
thing that will tend to induce that Government to withdraw the Act 
to be of the utmost value. The Act not only does injustice to India, 
but also makes the task of good government more difficult. Hence Mr. 
Gladstone’s conduct with reference to the measure not only indicates bis 
readiness to do justice to the people of India, but will also, as they 
believe, conduce to the true strength of the British Empire. They 
hope that Mr. Gladstone may find time and occasion to apply the great 
energies of his intellect and the wide sympathies of his heart to the 
study of other questions connected with India, and that his example may 
induce a greater interest in Indian affairs in the House of Commons and 
among the people of England generally ; for a lively and intelligent 
interest amongst Englishmen at home will afford the best guarantee for 
good government in India, and the consequent prosperity and content^ 
ment of its vast population. . • 

The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha printed “a Critical Examination of 
^the Extracts from the Newspapers in the Bombay Presidency pnb- 
“liehed by the Government of India in justification of the Native 
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“ Press Gagging Act,” and forwarded copies to tills Association, and they 
were circulated to members of Parliament and other's interested in the 
subj ect. 

PAPERS IN THE JOURNAL. 

The Council have published the following Papers in the Journal 
.. u The . Impending Bankruptcy of the Soil of India.” A Paper 
read by Bobert H. Elliot, Esq. With Discussion. 

“ Modem Imperialism in India.” A Paper read by Sir David 
Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. With Discussion. 

“ The Native Army in India.” A Paper read by General 
Orfeur Cavenagh. With Discussion. 

LOSSES BY DEATH. 

It is with great regret the Council record the death of one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Association — Sir Frederick M. Williams, Bart,, 
M.P. — and of two members of the Council — Sir Mootoo Coomara Swanny 
and W. S. Fitzwilliam, Esq., formerly Member of the Legislative 
Council of India, 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

The following gentlemen have been elected members of the Associa- 
tion since the last annual meeting : General Lord Mark Kerr, C.B. ; 
Sir Poland Knvvet Wilson, Bart.; H.H. Bajah Sukaram Bow, of 
Tanjore ; Eev. Harman C. Ogle; Ahsan Udin Ahmed, Esq. ; Syad Ali, 
Esq.; Vincent Ambler, Esq.; Arathoon Aratlioon, Esq.; Henry Bruce 
Boswell, Esq.; Thomas Briggs, Esq.; St. John Buchan, Esq.; James 
Richard Bull on- Smith, Esq., C.S.I.; William Pirie Duff, Esq.; Alex- 
ander Fowler, Esq.; Willie Grant, Esq.; H. M. Hyndman, Esq.; T. 
Lewis Ingram, Esq.; Syed Slierif Uuddin, Esq. 

The following members of the Council retire by rotation, and the 
Council recommend their re-election : Major Evans Bell ; Major- 
General Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.C.S.I.; Lieut.-Col. P. T. French ; 
J. J. Gazdar, Esq. ; Colonel A. B. Bathborne ; Captain W. 0, Palmer; 
P, M. Tait, Esq.; WiPiam Tayler, Esq. 

* 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The Council tender their best thanks to the Proprietors of the fol- 
lowing Papers, who present copies for the use of the Beading-room, 
where they may be daily read by members of the Association : — 

The Aligurh Institute Gazette Aligurh. 
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The Bombay Review and Indian Advertiser Bombay. 

„ Native Opinion . „ * 

„ Times of India . „ 

„ Anglo-Indian Guardian * Calcutta. 

„ Bengalee ..... * ,, 

„ Friend of India and Statesman „ 

„ Hindu Patriot „ 

„ Indian Daily News „ 

„ East Dacca. 

„ Madras Native Opinion , Madras. 

„ British Empire London. 

„ Journal of the Society of Arts „ 

„ Journal of the Royal United Service Institution „ 

„ Journal of the Statistical Society „ 

„ Journal of the National Indian Association „ 

„ Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute „ 

Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society Liverpool. 

„ Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society Manchester. 

ACCOUNTS, 

The Accounts for the year have been audited, and will be found in 
the’ Appendix. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OP SUBSCRIBERS, 


Who have Paid their Subscriptions from May 1, 1878, to April 30, 1879. , 


Ahsanuddin Ahmed, Esq 

Syed Ali, Esq 

Vincent Ampler, Esq., M.D 

G eorge Appleton, Esq. , , , . ; 

A. Arathoon, Esq 

0. W. Arafchoon, Esq. r, , . 

General Sir George Balfour, K.C.B., M.P 

S. 0, Bay ley. Esq. 

Maj or Evans Bell 

H. M. Blair, Esq 

Thomas Briggs, Esq 

Major-General George Burn 

H. A. M. Butler- Johnstone, Esq 

J. Scarlett Campbell, Esq « 

General Orfeur Cavenagli 

Sir T. E. Colebroote, Bart., M.P 

J ohn Corbett;, Esq., M.P. 

General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I 

II. S. Cunningham, Esq 

J uland Danvers, Esq. 

Emerson Dawson, Esq 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham 

Robert H. Elliot, Esq * 

Colonel W. E. Evans 

Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.C.S.I. ... 

H. W. Freeland, Esq 

Lieut.- Colonel P. T. French 

Major-General W. A. Fyers, C.B 

W. Grant, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord R. de A. Grosvenor, M.P 

Sir Robert Hamilton, Bnrt., ILC.B 

T. F. Henley, Esq 

Alfred J. Holiday, Esq. 

James F. Hore, Esq — 

A. R. Hutchins, Esq 

T. Lewis Ingram, Esq 

Major-General Sir G. Le Grand Jacob, C.B., K.C.S.I. 

Charles Jay, Esq. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arnold Kemball, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

Heury Kimber, Esq 

General Sir John Low/K.C.B., G.C.S.I 

S. P. Low, Esq. . 
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Hon. C. J. Lyttelton 

General C. Mackenzie, C.B , , , 

Dr. M. D. Makuna 

General Sir George Malcolm, K.C.B 

Hon. William Markby . 

Lieut.- General W. F. Marriott, C.S.I. 

Francis Mathew, Esq 

James Matthews, Esq 

S. V. Morgan, Esq, 

George Palmer, Esq. 

Major-General J. G. Palmer 

T. G. A. Palmer, Esq 

Captain W. 0. Palmer 

J. C. Parry, Esq 

John Pender, Esq., M.P. 

Lieut.- Colonel A. Phelps 

His Excellency Ragoonath Row 

Colonel A. B. Rathborne 

Major-General W. Richardson, C.B 

James Routledge, Esq 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G 

R. D. Sassoon, Esq. 

Major-General E. W. S. Scott 

D. H. Small, Esq 

Eield-Marshal Right Hon. Lord Strathnairn 

David Sutherland, Esq. 

Gannendro M. Tagore, Esq 

Thomas Taylor, Esq 

Thattunial Radhakishm Esq., for Journals 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart., K.C.B 

Lieut. -Colonel Frederick Tyrrell 

Hormusjee Husserwanjee Yakeel, Esq. 

Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P.. 

Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bare 

James T. Wood, Esq. 
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LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS. 


His Excellency Ragoonath Row (1878). 
Maneckjee Aderjee, Esq. (1869). 
Veheridas Adjubhai, Esq. 

W. P. Andrew, Esq. (1868). 

Maharajah S. 0. R. Baliadoor 
Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bangalee. 

Limjee Jamsetjee Batleeboye (1873). 
H.H. Shree Bawajee. 

Mirza Abbas Bey, Esq. (1873). 

Laxuman Dajie Bevelkar, Esq. (1869). 
H.H. the Tahore of Bhownuggur. 

Button jee Bomanjee, Esq. 

Alexander Brown, Esq. (1870). 

Hanabhoy Burjonjee (1868), 

Dadabhoy Byratnjee, Esq. (1874). 

D. F. Cama, Esq. 

IX H, Gama, Esq. . 

D. P. Gama, Esq. (1867). 

K. R. Cama, Esq. 

P. H, Gama, Esq. 

P* R. Gama, Esq. (1870). 

A. H. Campbell, Esq. (1866). 

Dr. Ananta Chandroba, 

John Cleary, Esq. 

P., R. Cola, Esq. (1866). 

J. G-. Coleman, Esq. (1867). 

Dhaejee Cosinathjee, Esq. 

George Crawshay, Esq. (1870). 

Manackjee Cursetjee, Esq. 

Anundross Custoorchnnd, Esq. 

M. C. Damanvala, Esq, 

Dhunjeebhoy J. Dashay, Esq. 

Mathra Dass, Esq. 

Krishnaroo Gopol Deshmntsh, Esq. (1869). 
Karayan Dharadhar, Esq. 

Amratras Dufley, Esq. 

Captain F. Duncan (1868). 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham (1877). 

Muricherjia A. Dustoor, Esq. 

E. B. Eastwick, Esq., C.B. (1867). 

B. K. Erance, Esq. (18G8). 

Sir James Ferguson (1866). 

Robert Fischer, Esq. 

John Fleming, Esq. (1867). 


Hormusjee J. Gariallee, Esq. 
MisserwanjeeK. Ghandy, Esq. (1869), 
Baboo .Kali Churu Ghoshal (1868). 

Dr. P. F. Gomes. 

Jahangir Goostadjee, Esq. 

P. P. Gordon, Esq. (1866). 

Captain W. G. Grove (1867). 

Baboo Gungapershad. 

Right Hon. Lord John Hay (1867). 
Narsingparsad Hariparsand. 

Jandar Hindi, Esq. 

Damoder Hurjee, Esq. 

Rajah Iykishendoss (1867). 

Aspondiarjea Jamsetjee, Esq. 

S. Jamshedjee, Esq. 

Sorabjee Jamshedjee Jeejeebhoy, Esq, 
Vaumalee Jeeva, Esq. 

Dossabhoy Karaka, Esq. 

Baboo Prasauna Kari, Esq. 

Colonel J. P. Kennedy (1867). 
Lakhmidus Khinijee, Esq. 

Hormusjee S. Kotharee, Esq. 

G. Deshmukh Krishnarad, Esq. 
Putvardhun Kurundwadkur, Esq. (1869) 

H. H. the Rao of Kutch (1867). 
Jeejeebhoy J. Lama, Esq. 

J, Logan, Esq. (1868). 

Mathuradas Lowjee, Esq. 

Chubildas Lullabhoy, Esq. 

Kursundas Madhavadas, Esq. 

Rao Sakeb Mandlik, Esq. 

Jalackchund Maneckchund, Esq. (1869). 
Dadabhoy Maneckjee, Esq. 

Jamsetjee Maneckjee, Esq. 

Nanabhoy Maneckjee, Esg. 

William Manford, Esq. (1867). 

R. M HI wraith, Esq. (1867). 

Bryce McMaster, Esq., C.E. (1875). 
Ranchordas Megjee, Esq. 

Rustonjee V. Mehrjee, Esq. 
MerwanjeeH. Mehta, Esq. 

P. A. Mehta, Esq. (1868). 

Jahangir Merwanjee, Esq. 

D. Mockerjee, Esq. (1869). 

Ardaseer Framjee Moos, Esq. 
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Kharsandas Muljee, Esq. 

B. Muya, Esq. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq. (1866). 

Rayhunatb ISTarayan, Esq. 

Hon. Mungaldas Nathoobhoy. 

Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee. 

W. T. S. Oakes, Esq. (1867). 

Rev. Harman C. Ogle (1879) 

Dr. Atmaram Pandoorung. 

Luxamouras Madhavras Patavnrdhim, 

Esq. (1869), 

Dhinyeebhoy F. N. Patell, Esq. 

Jairajbboy Peerbhoy, Esq. 

Lulla Gunga Persad, Esq. (1868). 

Dhunjeebhoy Pestonjee, Esq. 

Dhuramsie Poonjabhoy, Esq. 

Baja Pramatha nath Raja Bahadur (1876). 

Y. Purshotamdas, Esq. 

Sbrunant G. Putwardhau, Esq. 

Sbrunant M. Putwardhau, Esq. 

ShrinamtChimnajiBagunatb, Esq. (1869). 

ISTarayan Bamchandra, Esq. (1869). 

H.H. Sbree Bawajee. 

S. E. Holland, Esq. (1868). 

Byram jie Roostinijie, Esq. 

Merwanjie Rooshunjie, Esq. 

D. Button jee, Esq. (1868). 

Sbrunant 0. B. Pant Sachive, Esq. 

LIFE MEMBERS IN KATTYAWAR AND KUTCH. 

H.H. Mobbatkhanjee, Nawab of Joona- Cbaganlal Suntokeram, Bhownuggur. 

gudh, Joonagudb. Bbaicbund Sbamjee, Bhownuggur. 

H.H. Bahadoorkbanjee, Heir- Apparent to Jaeyatilal Venilal, Bhownuggur. 

the Nawab of Joonagudb, Joonagudb. Jeevunbboy Nauabboy, Bhownuggur. 

The Thacore of Cbitore, Cbitore. Purbhasbankar Gowrisbunkar, Bbow* 

Bhanjee Kessowjee, Karbbari of Cbitore, nuggur. 

Cbitore. Vajyasbankar Gowrisbunkar, Bhow- 

Khachar Alla Cbella Khaehar, Chief of nuggur. 

J usdan, J usdan. Vithaldass Samuldass, Bhownuggur. 

Utamram Nurbheram, Bajkote. Walla Sooraj Gunga, Shareholder of Jud- 

Nagindass Brijbbookbundass, Bajkote. pore, Judpore. 

Bai Kumribai of Bilkba, Bajkote. Walla VYallera Jussa, ditto, Judpore. 

Anundlal Hurridass, Karbbari of Bilkba, Walla Gorkba Meraim, ditto, Judpore. 

Bajkote. Walla Jiva Gunga, ditto, Judpore. 

Cooverjee Coyajee, Bajkote. Kessowlal Bhugvanlal, Karbbari, Walla, 

Dbunjeesbaw Hormusjee Karaka, Raj- Judpore. 

kote. Karayen Dallubhji, Chief Karbbari of 

Bao Saheb Gopaljee Soorbboy, Bajkote, Wudvan, Wudvan. 

Jagannatb Itcbaram, Bajkote. Nursingprasad Hurryprasad, Joonagudb. 

Desai Cbagan Bbaicbund, Bhownuggur, Nyalchund Roopsbunker, Joonagudh. 

K 2 


H.H. Ramchandra Bao Sabeb. 

Baboo P. Sarcar. 

Baboo P. K. Survadbikari. 

H.H. the Chief of Sauglee. 

F. ScbiUer, Esq. (1868). 

Kazi Skahabudin (1867). 

Dbinsban Shapoorjee, Esq. 

Sorabjee Shapoorjee, Esq. 

Major-General R. J. Shaw (1867). 

Rev. Narayen Sbesbadre (1874). 

Callionji Shewji, Esq. ■ 

Cutbandass Sbioji, Esq. 

V. J. Simfersett, Esq, 

Eduljee B. Soonawala, Esq. 

Bustonjee Sorabjee, Esq. 

J. W, Sutherland, Esq. (1867). 

Gokuljee Tabata, Esq. 

Damodardas Tapeedas, Esq. 

Moll jee Tbakersey, Esq. 

Javirilal TJmiasbankar, Esq. 

Haridas Veridas, Esq. 

Pandit J. C. S. Vidyasagur, Esq. 

H.H. Ramah Yurmab (1867). 
Major-General Sir Robert Wallace, 
K.C.S.I. (1866). 

Walter Wren, Esq. (1873). 

Khan Babadoor Yusif Ali (1873). 
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Dewanjee Saheb Luscmishankar Bhai, 
Joonagudh, 

Nanamya Saheb of Ahmedabad, Joona- 
gudh. 

Kohelina Mahaji Saheb, Joonagudh. 
Bowdeen Meeya, Joonagudh, 

Be wan. Goculjee Sumputram Jahala, 
Joonagudh. 

Jamadar Sale Hindee, Joonagudh. 
Ruttonjee Kessowjee Kothari, Bhooj. 
Rajgar Lalji Ladhaji, Bhooj. 

Br, Borabjee Hormusjee, (£. G.M.C., 
Bhooj. 

Mehta Rowjee Herachund, Bhooj. 

Thaker Govindjee Bhurumsey, Bhooj. 
Ruetomjee Mervanjee and Sons, Bhooj. 


Peer Lutfulla Rahimdeen, Bhooj. 
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RULES. 


• ♦ 

I. — Objects of the Association. 

Article 1 . The East India Association is instituted for the inde- 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

II. — Members. 

Article 2. The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 3. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in promoting the good of India. 

Article 5. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of such 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on the minutes of the Council ; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
1 Z., or 10 Rs., on the 1st January in every year ; or may compound for 
the same by payment of 100 Rs., or 10£., which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 

Note— Total Annual Subscription, including Journal (delivered free of postage) £15 0 
Life Subscription ditto ditto 14 0 0 

Annual Subscription (including Journal), in India...... 13 .Rupees 8 Annas. 

Life Subscription ditto ditto 150 „ 

III. — Mode of Management. 

Article 8 . The Management of the Association shall be vested in 
a Council, consisting of a Chairman, Yice-Chainnan, and Thirty-three Or- 
dinary Members ; Five to form a Quorum ; and Eight to retire annually- 
by Rotation, but eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

Article 9. A President of the Association shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10. The Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as may be necessary, and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12. The Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in the 



rules — ( continued ). 


month ; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members 
of the Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three 
days’ notice. 

Article 13. The Council may appoint Special Sub- Committees of not 
less than Five Members of the Association, three of whom shall form 
a Quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on the 
written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secretary 
shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

Functions of the Officers. 

Article 15. The President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, or 
in the absence thereof, any Member, shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Article 16. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council, or, 
in their absence, any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Annual Meeting. 

Article 17. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in 
the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro- 
moting the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall be held at such times and places as the Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Beport of the Council to each Besident Member, 
ten days before the Annual Meeting. 

Local Committees. 

Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council } and the co-opera- 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the “ East 
India Association.” 

Bye-Laws. 

Article 21. The Council shall have power to make and alter any 
.Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 

Alteration of Bules. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in these Buies shall he made, 
except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice being 
given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 

Journal of the Association. 

Article 23. The Council may, in their discretion, publish, quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Beport of the several General and 
other Meetings of the Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published in extenso , or not, as the Council may decide. 



CONTENTS OF VOLUMES. 


VOL. I.— Teak 1867. 

Name. Subject of Lecture. 

Lord Lyvbden Address accepting the Presidentship ol 

the Association. * 

Dadabhai Naoroji England’s Duties to India. 

Lord Cranbourne’s Bonus Compensation 
Despatch of the 8th of August, 1866, 

Lieut. -Gen. Sir A. Cotton, K. C. S. I. Irrigation and Water Transit in India. 

Dadabhai Naoroji Mysore. 

W. C. Bonner jee ... Representative and Responsible Govern- 

ment for India. 

Colonel G. Haly ... ... The Fisheries of India. 

The Admission of the Natives of India 
into the Indian Civil Service. 

Deputation to Sir Stafford Northcote on 
the above subject. 


VOL. IL— Year 1868, 


W. C. Bonnerjee 
Dadabhai Naoroji ... 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Cotton, K.C.S.I. 
P. M. Mehta 

Colonel G. Haly 


Captain R. A. Chadwick; ... 
Edward B. Eastwick, M.P. 
Major Evans Bell 


P. M. Tait 

#Chos. Briggs 

Robt. Knight 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Cotton, K.C.S.I. 

Miss Carpenter 

Lord William Hay 

Dadabhai Naoroji 

Dadabhai N aoro ji 


Reform of the Hindu Marriage Laws. 

The Expenses of the Abyssinian War. 

Presentation of an Address to Sir Bartle 
Frere, G.C.S.I., K.C.B* 

The Opening of the Godavery River, 

The Educational System in the Presidency 
of Bombay. 

The Capabilities of the Hill Ranges of 
India, and Coffee and Tea Planting on 
them. 

The Furlough Regulations of the Indian 
Army. 

The Representation of India in the 
Imperial Parliament. 

Claims of the Natives of India to a Share 
in the Executive Government of their 
Country. 

The Population and Mortality of Calcutta. 

Proposal of an Indian Policy under thu 
New Reform Parliament. 

India: a Review of England’s Financial 
Relations therewith. 

The Opening of the Godavery River. 
(Adjourned Discussion. ) 

Education and Reformatory Treatment. 

The Mysore Succession. 

Reply thereto. 

The Duties of Local Indian Associations. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUMES. 


VOL. III.— Year 1869. 


Name. 


F. Ljgin, C.E 

W. Bowden, Jun 

Lord Stanley op Alderley 
Maj.-Gen. Sir V. Eyre, K.C.S.I. 
Dadabhai Naoroji 

P. M. Tait 


Subject of Lecture. 

Memorial on the Importance of Irrigation 
in India. 

Discussion on Indian Irrigation Works. 

Deputation to the Duke of ArCtYLL on 
the above subjects. 

The Material Improvement of India. 

Agricultural Condition and Prospects of 
the Godavery District (Madras Presi- 
dency, East India), with especial refer- 
ence to Irrigation and Navigation Works. 

The Establishment of a “Mussafir- 
Khaneh ” or “Guest-house v for Asiatics 
in London. 

A .Retrospect of the Afghan War, with 
Reference to Passing Events in Central 
Asia. 

The Work of the East India Association. 

The Desirability of Forming a Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association. 

Indian Civil ServiceJClause in the Governor- 
General of India Bill. 

The Population and Mortality of Bombay. 


YOL. IY. — Year 1870. 


Lieut. -Gen. Sir A. Cotton, K.C.S.I. 

Dr. A. Graham 

I. T. Prichard 

F. M. Mehta ... 

Lieut. -Colonel J. C. Phillips ... 
William Tayler 

Lieut. -Gen. Sir A, Cotton, K.C.S.I. 

I. T, Prichard 


The Proposed Additional Expenditure of 

100,000,000?. on Railways in India. 

. The Industrial Settlement of Europeans 
in the Hilly Climates of India. 

The Relations between the Native States 
and the British Government. 

Rules and Regulations for Indian Services, 
in reference to Competitive Examina- 
tions, Appointments, Agreements with 
Government, Furlough, &c., &c. 

The Grant-in-Aid System in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay. 

The Bonus System in the Indian Army. 

The Delay of Justice to Indian Appel- 
lants in England : its Causes, Conse- 
quences, and Possible Remedy. 

The Proposed Additional Expenditure of 

100,000,000?. on Railways in India. 
(First Adjourned Discussion.) 

The Proposed Additional Expenditure of 

100,000,000?. on Railways in India. 
(Second Adjourned Discussion.) 

The Relations between the Native States 
and the British Government. (Adjourned 
Discussion.) 



CONTENTS OF VOLUMES 


Name. Subject op Lecture, 

Miss Carpenter The Work done by her for Female Edu- 

cation in India. 

W. S. Fitzwilliam ... The Present and Future Product of Cotton 

in India compared with that of America 
and other Cotton -producing Countries. 


VOL. V.— Year 1871. 


Dr. Th. Goldstucker 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta 


Dadabhai Naoroji ... 
Sir Chas. Trevelyan 


William Tayler 
Sir James Elphinstone 


Dadabhai Naoroji ... 
SirBartle Frere ... 


The Deficiencies in the Present Adminis- 
tration of Hindu Law. 

The East India (Laws and Regulations) 
Bill, Clause 6. 

That Act in extenso . 

The Commerce of India. 

The Finances of India. 

Petition praying for Select Committee to 
Inquire into the Financial and General 
Administration of India. 

Popular Education in India. 

Ship Canal between India and Ceylon. 

Deputation to His Grace the Duke of 
Argyll, K.T., Secretary of State for 
India, on that subject. 

Financial Administration of India. 

The Means of Ascertaining Public Opinion 
in India. 


VOL. VI. 

I. T. Prichard 

Hyde Clarke 

Robert H. Elliot 

Dr. George Birdwood 

Major Evans Bell 

F. W. Chesson 

Almario Rumsey 


-Year 1872. 

The Representation of India in Parlia- 
ment. 

The Progressive Capabilities of the Natives 
of India in reference to Political and 
Industrial Development. 

What the True Interests of Manchester 
really are in India. 

Competition and the Indian Civil Service. 

Letter of Sympathy to the Countess of 
Mayo on the Death of the Earl of Mayo. 

Trust as the Basis of Imperial Policy. 

The Best r £ Educating English 

Opinion on in A : s 

Mahomedan Inheritance. 

Important Letter from the Maharajah 
Holkar. 


VOL. VII.— Year 1873-74. 


I, T. Prichard 

Colonel A. B. Rathborne .. 
William Tayler 


Che Central Asian Question, 
rhe Land Question of India. 

Publicity the Guarantee for Justice; or, 
“The Silent Chamber” at Whitehall. 



CONTENTS OF VOLUMES . 


Name. Subject op Lecture. 

Colonel A. B, Rathbobne The Land Question of India. (Resumed 

Discussion. ) 

William Tayler famines in India: their Remedy and Pre- 

vention. 

X. T. Prichard The Right of India to Representation in 

Government; the Work of the East 
India Association, the Duty of Indian 
Political Associations, and their Relation 
towards the Government. 

Notices of Works by Iltudus Prichard, Esq. 

Letter to the Under-Secretary of State 
for India on the subject of Consultative 
Committees in India. 

An Appeal to the Electors of the United 
Kingdom on behalf of India. 


YOL. VIII. — -Year 1874. 


P, M. Tait ' ... 

Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik ... 

Major Evans Bell 

Robert H. Elliot 


Major-General W. P. Marriott ... 
W. Martin Wood ... 


Anglo-Indian Vital Statistics. 

Indian Bureaucracy : Its Eeatures, or 
Secrecy in Officialism. 

The Disputed Succession in Afghanistan. 

Our Indian Difficulties : The Way out of 
Them ; and a Few Words of Warning to 
Investors in Indian Funds and Railways. 

Summary of the Operations of the Associa- 
tion from its Foundation. 

Indian Political Economy and Finance. 

The Marquis of Salisbury’s Indian Councils 
Bill : Supervision of Many Better than 
Revision by One. 


YOL. IX.— Year 1875-76. 


Dr. G. W. Leitner 

Lieut. -Colonel F, Tyrrell 
W. Martin Wood 

William Tayler 

Edward B. Eastwick 
Rev. James Long 

David Sutherland 

Dadabhai Naoroji 

Major Evans Bell 


Native Self - government in Matters of 
Education. 

The Wants of India, and How we are to 
Obtain a Hearing for them. 

Later - Provincial Finance : Bombay and 
Bengal’s Relative Position. 

Memorial on Tariff Valuations. 

The Trial of the Guikwar, with Special 
Reference to the Principle of Publicity 
therein Adopted. 

India and England. 

The Position of Turkey in relation to 
British Interests in India, 

The Inexpediency of Legislation on the 
Subject of Law Reporting in India. 

Poverty of India. Part I. 

A Privy Council for India. 



CONTENTS OF VOLUMES. 


NAME. 

.Robert H. Elliot .. 
Dadabhai Naoroji ... 


Subject of Lecture. 

Indian Manufactures and the Indian 
Tariff. 

Poverty of India. Part ID 


YOL. X.- 

William Tayler 
Colonel A. B. Rathborne 

Dadabhai Naoroji 

Colonel A. B. Rathborne ... 

Dadabhai Kaoroji 

Robert H. Elliot 

John Budd Phear 

Rev. James Long- 


•Year 1876-77. 

The Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Bill. 
The True Dine of Defence for India. 
Poverty of India. Part III. 

The Depreciation of Silver. 

Poverty of India. Part IV. 

The Indian Problem and Indian Famines. 
The Indian Famines and Village Organiza- 
tion. 

The Eastern Question in its Anglo-Indian 
Aspect. 


YOL. XI.— Year 1877-78. 


Lieut, -Gen. Sir A. Cotton, K.C.S.I. 
Sir D avid W edderburn, Bart. 


James Rout ledge 


W. Wedderburn 


George*. Foggo... 


The Prevention and Counteraction of 
Indian Famines. 

Delegates for India. 

The Conditions and Methods of Industrial 
Progress in India. 

The Dangers and the Advantages of 
Parliamentary and Popular (English) 
Interference in the Government of India. 

The Panchdyat : Conciliation as a Remedy 
for Agrarian Disorders in India. 

The Employment of Indian Troops in 
Europe. 


YOL. XII.— Year 1879. 


Robert H. Elliot 

Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. 
General Orfeur Oavenagh 


The Impending Bankruptcy of the Soil of 
India. 

Modem Imperialism in India. 

The Native Army in India. 
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and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 
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K.G., F.R.A.S., F.S.S., &c. 

Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Right Hon. James Stansfeld, P.O., 
M.P. 

Field -Marshal Lord Strathnairn , G. C.B., 
G.C.S.I., Member of H*M.’s Most Hon- 
ourable Privy Council of Ireland. 

Lord Erskine. 

His Highness the Nawab of J oonaghur, 
K.C.S.I, 


His Excellency Ragoonath Row. 

General Sir George Balfour, K. C. B. , M. P. 
General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. 
Major-General Sir G. Le Grand Jacob, 
K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., to. 

Sir James Fergusson, Bart., Governor of 
South Australia, P. C. 

Sir Charles Ed ward Trevelyan, K. C. B. , 
F.R.G.S., &c , 

Major-General E. W. S. Scott, R.A. 
Major-General SirR. Wallace, K.C.S.I. 
Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. 
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C. W. Arathoon, Esq. 

Major Evans Bell, M.R.A.S. 

General Orfeur Cavenagh. 

Dadabhoy Byramjee, Esq. 

Dadabhai Naorojt, Esq. 

Christopher B. Denison, Esq., M.P. 

V. K. Dhairyavan, Esq. 

Robert H. Elliot, Esq. 

Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, R.A., 
K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.G.S., &c. 

George Foggo, Esq. 

Sir T. Douglas Forsyth, K.O.S.I., C.B. 
Lieut. -Colonel P. T. French. 

Jamsetji Jivanji Gazdar, Esq., M.A. 
Patrick Pirie Gordon, Esq., J.P., M. A. 


Abul Hossan Khan, Esq. 

John Farley Leith, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
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General Sir George Malcolm, K.C.B. 
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George Palmer, Esq., B.C.S. 
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Captain William Charles Palmer. 

poirorarg Sulidfar. 

T. Luxmore Wilson, Esq. 

Note. — T he Annual Subscription, including Journals, is £1 5s., payable in advance. * 
The Life Subscription „ „ £14. # 

20, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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